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Says a Kentucky Teacher 


“In all my twenty years of teaching experi- 
ence in first grade I have never examined 


a more attractive or a more instructive or 





such an appealing series as the new 


GINN BASIC READERS 


THE SERIES THAT FITS THE BOOK TO THE CHILD 


. . . Better than ever before this series helps the child from the very 


beginning to relate reading to his other experiences. 


. It combines with the usual horizontal a unique vertical organiza- 
tion which permits a continuous developmental growth between 


grades. 


. Vocabulary control is sound, not freakish, with no excessive vocab- 


ulary load in any one grade. 


. It provides two readiness books for the beginner and a readiness 


program that operates at all levels. 


Materials through Grade 4 available. Write for information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street Columbus 16 
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look, Mom! 
Wo Desks! 


Basketball can’t be taught, successfully, 
in a classroom. It requires a laboratory— 
a court fitted with the proper equipment. 


Nor can the proper use of electrical 
equipment be taught through advertisements 
and printed directions. That’s why our 
Home Economists and Home Service Ad- 
visers visit housewives in the home. 
Whether it’s a suggestion about correct 


KENTUCKY 


159 West 





lighting for study, or the operation of a 


new electric range, this information is de- 
livered where it’s used. 


Although electricity is the lowest cost 
item in the average family budget, we 
are interested in showing housekeepers how 
to make even more economical use of their 
electric servants. This is an integral part 
of the service.in electric service. 


UTILITIES COMPAN 


Incorporated 


Main Street « Lexington 
















1 
1 HIS IS THE TIME for the teachers of 


America to insist that the 8lst Congress 
shall pass a bill providing for federal aid 
to public schools. This was one of the 
issiies on which President Truman cam- 
paigned. Many candidates for Congress 
in both parties pledged themselves to vote 
for this measure. The time has come for 
them to act and act quickly. Let us insist 
that the Congress keep the pledge it made 
to the American people on this issue in 
the last campaign. 

Since the close of the war but little has 
been done to rehabilitate the schools of 
this nation, nothing by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. With school enrollments in- 
creasing annually by greater numbers 
than ever before, action must be taken 
now if children are not to be denied a fair 
chance to get a basic education. We are 
told on good authority that we must re- 
-eruit 1,000,000 elementary school teach- 
ers in the next ten years in the United 
States if we are to have teachers for all 








the children. It will be difficult to induce 
the youth now in college to prepare for 
teaching unless the public can offer bet- 
ter salaries to those who would like to 
teach. Federal aid for the states that 
of af have an abundance of children to edu- 
is de J cate, and limited wealth with which to 
pay the bill, is essential. Kentucky falls 
cost | Within this group of states. 
t. we Recently Dr. Joy. Elmer Morgan, edi- 
show § tor of the Journal of the National Educa- 
their | tion Association, furnished me with these 
part § facts: 
“In the United States as a whole in 
1946 there were 207 children of school 
age for each 1000 adults; in Kentucky 
ANY there were 255. 


In the United States as a whole there 
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Action for Fideral Aid 


H. L. Donovan 
President, Kentucky Education Association 
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were 35 children under 1 year of age per 
1000 persons; in Kentucky there were 44. 

In the United States as a whole income 
payments per capita population in 1946 
were $1213; in Kentucky, $782. 

In the United States as a whole income 
payments per child of school age 1946 
were $5915; in Kentucky, $3103. 

The United States as a whole spent 
1.82 percent of average income payments 
in 1945-46 for school purposes; Ken- 
tucky spent 1.94 percent. 

The United States as a whole derived 
36 percent of its school support from 
statewide sources; Kentucky derived 49 
percent. 

In the United States as a whole the 
average current expenditure per pupil for 
public education from state and local 
sources, 1945-46 was $134; for Ken- 
tucky, $83. 

In the United States as a whole the 
average salary of teachers and super- 
visors in 1945-46 was $1995; in Ken- 
tucky it was $1295. 

For the United States as a whole the 
average value of public school property 
per pupil, 1945-46 was $351; for Ken- 
tucky it was $173. 

For the United States as a whole the 
percent of pupils enrolled in secondary 
schools in 1946 was 24.1 percent; for 
Kentucky it was 16 percent. 

In the United States as a whole the 
number of pupils per 1000 who were in 
the fifth grade in 1940 and continued 
into the twelfth grade in 1946 is 453; in 
Kentucky it is 332. 

In the United States as a whole the 
number of draft registrants 1940-44 who 
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were classified as educationally deficient 
was 47 per 1000; in Kentucky, 86. 

Number of persons rejected by the 
military due to educational deficiency 
1940-44 for the United States was 12.3 
percent; Kentucky, 16.6 percent. 

Per capita retail sales 1947 for the 
United States were $820; for Kentucky, 


‘ $568.” 


It is time for you to take your pen in 
hand and remind your Congressman and 
Senators of the pledge made by the ad- 
ministration, of which they are a part, 
that federal aid to education would be 
enacted by the Congress. This should be 
one of the first measures the 81st Con- 
gress approves. We are satisfied that all 
of our Kentucky Congressmen are for this 
measure, but let us urge them to see that 
prompt action is taken in this matter. 








Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. 




































At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all & 
countries,historical and con- Fi 
ee. ,fromevery field % 
uman_ activity. Alpha- % 
betical arrangement. 
1 ew , with thumb 
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IF and AND 


If last year’s score 
Was not too good 
And some mistakes 
Crept in your life, 
The new year brings 
Another chance 

To right the wrongs 
And cure the ills 
That so beset 


The old year’s course. 


But high resolve 
Will make no change 
Unless strong heart 
And sterner will 
Give greater strength 
To break the chains 
That habit forged. 
As time rolls on, 
The tireless loom 
Weaves in and out 
The colors gay 

Or colors drab 

And gives the form 
To tapestry 

Which we call life. 
And day by day 

The patterns change 
As deeds unfold 
From tangled skeins, 
And colors blend 

To weave the dreams 
For years to come. 


W. P. King ) 
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Both books have been prepared 

by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
ST ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 











OUR COVER PICTURE 


The picture on the cover this month is 
of a winter scene in Cherokee Park, 
Louisville, Kentucky. It is used by per- 
mission of Caufie!d and Shook, Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Edueation For All Ameriean Children 


A Report Which Previews the 


*“New Look” for Elementary Schools 


—Photo by Harris & Ewing 
MISS HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


L, Is A BOOK ABOUT the length of a 
novel. It is the latest publication of 
the Educational Policies Commission — 
and the first statement of that distin- 
guished N. E. A. body to deal directly 
with the problems of elementary schools. 

If you are an average reader, you 
should be able to get the gist of what the 
authors have to say in two evenings. Two 
evenings? Well, if six hours will give 
you an understanding of the new look in 
elementary education, model 1958, 
wouldn’t it be worth while to buy or bor- 
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Education For All American Children has 
been summarized pictorially by the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association in a publica- 
tion entitled Teach Them All and in a film 
strip illustrating the major recommendations of 
the Commission’s report. Teach Them All may 
be obtained from the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals for 35c a copy. The 
35 mm film strip is available from the Depart- 
ment for $2.00. The 292-page report of the 
Commission, Education For All American Chil- 
dren, is available for $1.25. Orders may be 
sent to the National Education Association. 











HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 
Chiej, Instructional Problems, Division of 


Elementary Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


row this stimulating volume? Based 
upon the visits of approximately 50 edu- 
cators of national reputation plus many 
local school officials to 84 elementary 
schools in various parts of the United 
States and Canada, this book is surpris- 
ingly a combination of fact and fiction. 
But more about that later. 

What It Is — 

EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN 
CHILDREN based on the belief that no 
matter where a child lives in the United 
States, or who he may be, he’ is entitled 
to the type of education that will fit him 
to live democratically as a good citizen 
in his own country or abroad, and with 
satisfaction and security for himself. Life 
values and easily understood principles 
of education are set forth as a basis for 
judging the quality of education which, 
any community now offers or will offer 
to its children in the next ten years. 
Boiled down or summed up, it amounts to 
this — the yardstick used to measure 
quality is “whether it (the school) is good 


| 








in its values and whether it is effective 
in its practices.” 

Against the background of these values 
and principles, the authors describe five 
school systems in the imaginary State of 
Columbia, located somewhere in these 
United States. There is Oak Hill with its 
one room rural school; the Farmville Re- 
organized School District, which includes 
small villages and a rural area; the town 
of Patsburg with 32,000 population; 
Woodland Park, a suburban community 
and American City with a population of 
300,000. You hear first of these school 
systems in 1948. When the authors jump 
to 1958 they have drawn in the best pres- 
ent practices from 84 schools in order to 
picture the changes that take place in the 
development of the five school systems 
that will be labeled “excellent” ten years 
from now. 

What It Says — 

Following the discussions of values in 
relation to practices, nearly two-thirds of 
the volume is used to describe good pro- 
grams of elementary education as visitors 
observed them in the 84 schools. Sprin- 
kled through the book are a series of 
some 82 recommendations, some stated, 
some implied, which have been located 
and counted by those who like to think in 
specific terms. You may agree or dis- 
agree with these recommendations. Don’t 
accept or reject any one of them at face 
value as it appears here, but look for it 
in the proper setting on the page indi- 
cated in EDUCATION FOR ALL AMER- 
ICAN CHILDREN. There are many rec- 
ommendations to which most persons 
would agree. Here are some that might 
be.considered controversial : 

Children should spend, as a rule, two 

or three years with the same teacher. 

(p. 19) 

Each teacher should have freedom to 

plan his own daily program, except for 

luncheon and other periods which must 





be planned for an entire school. (p. 
27, 76) 
School facilities should be available in 
the evening for children or adults to 
use in any constructive community or 
educational program. (p. 70, 78, 95) 
Achievements should be evaluated in 
terms of ability. (p. 36) 
Teachers should be employed and ade. 
quately paid for year-round service, 
with one month’s vacation. (p. 25, 31, 
93) 
Teachers should participate with the 
administration in selecting new per- 
sonnel for the teaching staff. (p. 24) 
All teachers should participate in cur- 
riculum planning. (p. 25) 
Skill in reading, writing, and arith. 
metic should be a major objective. (p. 
58, 84) 
Camping experiences should be pro- 
vided for all children at camps oper- 
ated by the schools throughout the 
year. (p. 23, 39, 71-73, 91) 
School buildings should be planned 
with the help of teachers, pupils, and 
other citizens. (p. 28, 40) » 
If you as a teacher, or a principal, or 
a superintendent would like a specific an- 
swer to such questions as the following, 
you'll find specific answers from the 
authors of this volume: 
What should be the maximum number 
of pupils in any one elementary 
school? What is a reasonable figure 
for average class size? How should 
schools be financed? What should de- 
termine teachers’ salaries? How much 
secretarial help should be provided in 
elementary schools? How can the gap 
between elementary and_ secondary 
schools be bridged? What type of 
seating is recommended for elemen- 
tary schools? 
A well-organized index will help to 
locate the answers to these and other ques- 
tions which cover the areas of (1) organ- 
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ization of school and class, (2) adminis- 
tration, (3): pupil personnel, (4) teach- 
ing staff, (5) curriculum and teaching, 
ard (6) buildings and equipment. 

W hat It Does — 

If you have asked yourself the ques- 
tion, “What is a good elementary 
school?” you have in this volume a com- 
posite answer from a large number of 
people and places. In the descriptions 
given there are many aspects of the school 
program which are generally accepted, 
plis others that are perhaps on the fringes 
or in the process of being accepted. Em- 
phasized is the fact that the quality of 
goodness is not essentially a matter of size 
or location, but rather of point of view, 
the character of the teacher herself, the 


‘nature of the environment for learning, 


and the variety and richness of the mate- 
rials for work. 

Particularly today, the teacher needs 
to take a long look ahead to get a glimpse 
of the purposes that ought to underlie her 
teaching, that have enough permanence 
to be good not only for next year and the 
year after, but ten years from now. In 
the process she must decide not only 
where she is going, but where she now is, 
and how fast she can move toward the 
goal of self-improvement which she has 
set for herself. The authors of EDUCA- 
TION FOR AZZ AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN sought out and brought together 
the evidences of what schools are doing. 
They found not one instance in which 
children were reading monotonously 
paragraph by paragraph. They did re- 
port a letter-writing situation in which 
reading was used for a purpose that 
seemed real to the child. The material 
was “written, discussed, read, copied, 
signed, read back, interpreted, and deliv- 
ered.” The book represents a point of 
reference for those who need to keep in 
touch with trends, and provides a practi- 
cal illustration of the use of child growth 
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and development as the basis for good 
teaching and learning programs. 

One who reads EDUCATION FOR 
ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN needs to 
do some evaluating in terms of his own 
experience. He will ask, “How far 
ahead of the average is the practice de- 
scribed? Is the gap so wide between 
practices of 1948 and 1958 that many 
schools would be unable to set and reach 
such a goal? How can schools take first 
steps toward the type of program recom- 
mended? How can our local schools se- 
cure funds to develop the rich and varied 
educational experiences proposed for all 
girls and boys of elementary-school age?” 
It is good to read a book that does not 
attempt to solve all the problems, but 
points to the road that schools must travel 
if they are to meet the needs of boys and 
girls in a constantly changing world. 








Miss Martha Jane Potter, President-elect 
Upper Kentucky River Education Association 
Miss Potter has had years of experience as 
teacher, principal, supervisor and superintend- 
ent. She received her A. B. degree from East- 
ern Kentucky State College, and is now serving 
as superintendent of Letcher County Schools. 








Novelist of Dustinction 





A NATIVE KENTUCKIAN and one time 


editor ‘of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is Alfred Leland Crabb, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, and edi- 
tor of PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION. He is a graduate of Western 
State Teachers College at Bowling Green 
and received his M. A. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. His Ph. D. is from Peabody 
College. His work as a teacher began in 


’ the rural schools of Warren County, Ken- 


tucky, and he progressed in due time to 
St. Gabriel, Louisiana, Consolidated 
Schools, Paducah City Schools, Louisville 
Public Schools, Dean of Western State 
Teachers College for a time, to his pres- 
ent position. 

Dr. Crabb has had wide experience in 
radio. For many years he conducted 
Peabody’s weekly radio program over 





Alfred Leland Crabb, A Kentucky 


J. D. Farris 
University of Kentucky 


station WSM known as “The Voice of 
Peabody.” 

While he has given himself so whole- 
heartedly to teaching youth and later to 
teaching others to carry on that great 
work in the best and most approved wavs, 
he, all along, has possessed a keen inter- 
est in historical literature and in doing 
creative writing in that field. Very early, 
many of his short stories found their way 
to the pages of various magazines. The 
characters and scenes of many of them 
originated at rural Plum Springs School 
in Warren County and at Western State 
Teachers College. 

In later years his writing has taken the 
form of the historical novel and some five 
of these have been published — with a 
sixth in the making — by Bobbs-Merrill 
Company of Indianapolis, Indiana. These 
are: Dinner At Belmont, a novel of cap- 
tured Nashville; Supper At The Maxwell 
House, a novel of recaptured Nashville; 
Breakfast At The Hermitage, a novel of 
Nashville rebuilding, followed by a story 
of espionage, the scene again in Nash- 
ville — Lodging At The St. Cloud. His 
latest novel is Home To The Hermitage, 
a story of Andrew and Rachel Jackson to 
the time of his first inauguration. 

The very favorable reception and wide 
sales the novels have had over the entire 
country, and especially in the South, have 
served to make Dr. Crabb nationally 
known and have added to his prestige and 
popularity as a serious and thought-pro- 
voking, as well as a delightful and engag- 
ing public speaker, with a characteristic 
wit and ingenious flare for the unusual. 

The characters in his novels are both 
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historical and fictitious but each is drawn 
with a bold, clearcut and decisive stroke 
of the pen. And unlike too many of those 
of our present novels, his characters do 
not in any way offend by word or deed 
the properties or sensibilities of any age 
or group. 

The exhaustive research necessary 
properly to place and to relate the his- 
torical data in his novels has served to 
make their author a respected authority 
on his history of middle Tennessee. 

llome To The Hermitage has for its 
ceniral theme the deep and abiding love 
of home, and that love so strikingly dis- 


played by Andrew Jackson, and particu- 
larly his wife Rachel, reflects the same 
type of love for home with all the myriad 
forms and fancies imaginable, which 
most thoughtful people feel and have ex- 
perienced. This novel was recently dram- 
atized and given on the Cavalcade of 
America Radio Program, with two lead- 
ing actors — Walter Pidgeon and Fay 
Bainter in the chief roles. 

By his accomplishments in these and 
other fields Dr. Crabb has brought honor 
and distinction to the educational and 
cultural life of his native Kentucky as 
well as to his adopted Tennessee. 





MY 





COLDIE BENEDICT 


O N THuRSDAY JUNE 24, a group of 24 


teachers from 14 different states includ- 
ing one exchange teacher from England, 
along with their conductor met in the La 
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SOUTHWEST TOUR 


GoLpIE BENEDICT 
Virgie High School, Virgie, Kentucky 





Miss Benedict is a graduate of Pikeville Col- 
lege and has had additional training at Eastern 
State College, Georgetown College and More- 
head State College. She has had ten years of 
teaching experience in the elementary and 
high school, and at present is teaching the first 
grade at Virgie in Pike County. Last summer 
Miss Benedict was a member of the N. E. A. 
party which toured Southwestern United States. 











Salle Street Station in Chicago, Illinois. 
This was a very exciting day for me be- 
cause this was my first visit to Chicago 
and then I was meeting 23 other teachers 
with whom I was to spend a whole month. 

At 2:30 P.M. we boarded the Rock 
Island Rocket for the overnight ride 
across the plains to Denver, Colorado. On 
this ride we passed through Iowa, Kansas 
and Nebraska. We arrived in Denver at 
10:30 the next morning where we 
boarded the chartered bus and rode via 
Big Thompson Canyon to Estes Park 
Chalet Ranch where we were greeted hos- 
pitably by a cowboy string band. This 
ranch is located in an ideal spot. From 


Chalet Ranch could be seen Long’s Peak 


1] 








which is the dominating feature of the 
entire region; it’s great square head with 
an altitude of 14,255 feet towering above 
everything else. Around it as well as 
elsewhere in the park are evidences of 
glacial action which plainly show the his- 
tory of glacial periods of ages ago. 

After resting for about 2 hours we 
again boarded the bus which took us to 
Bear Lake, located high in the Colorado 
Rockies. We did not stay long at Bear 
Lake, however, the temperature was 
around forty degrees and a stiff breeze 
was blowing. Some of the girls played 
in the snow while others took pictures. 
But most of us took one good look at the 
lake and rushed back to the bus to keep 
warm. It was fun to be so cold the latter 
part of June. 

On Saturday, June 26, we left Chalet 
Ranch for the ride over the great Conti- 
nental Divide and Trail Road, the most 
remarkable road of all. Trail Ridge 
Road reaches 12,184 feet in its climb 
over the Rockies and then drops down the 
north fork of the Colorado River under 
the Never Summer Range to Grand Lake. 
Grand Lake lies on the western edge of 
the National Park at an altitude of 8,369 
feet. It is a mile wide and a mile and a 
half in length and is one of the most beau- 
tifully located lakes in the state. At its 
head stands picturesque Mount Craig or 
Baldy and on its side lies beautiful 
Shadow Mountain. From Grand Lake 
the circle trips lead down the Colorado 
River through Granby, climbs over the 
Divide again at Berthoud Pass and 
travels through the Mountain Parks to 
Denver. 

At 7:40 P.M. we boarded the train at 
Denver for Salt Lake City, arriving there 
at 6:30 A.M. Sunday morning. Utah 
really lives up to her motto, “The Friend- 
ly State.” Several citizens were on hand 
to greet us when we arrived at our hotel. 
Our two day stay in Salt Lake City was 


We visited Brigham 
Young’s home and the Mormon Welfare 


very interesting. 


Square. On Monday morning we made 
a tour of the city, then went to hear the 
organ in the domed Tabernacle in Temple 
Square. In the afternoon we visited the 
world’s largest open cut copper mine. We 
also passed the great copper mills and 
smelters and then went for a swim in the 
Great Salt Lake. On our way back to 
the city we passed miles and miles of salt 
along the highway. The salt was so white 
especially with the glare of the sun on it 
that is was hard for us to keep our eyes 
open. The weather was very warm in 
Salt Lake City, a great change in climate 
from the Colorado Rockies. 

Early Tuesday morning we left Salt 
Lake City and arrived in San Francisco 
on Wednesday morning about 8:30 A.M. 
After lunch we went for a cruise around 
San Francisco Bay. Then we went to the 
Top of the Mark for a spectacular view 
of the city and the sunset. San Francisco 
is a beautiful city built on seven hills. On 
Thursday morning we went to the State 
College for an orientation session. Then 
a tour of the city. Later in the day we 
visited Golden Gate Park, Ocean Beach, 
the famous Seal Rocks, the Cliff House, 
Lincoln Park, and the Palace of Fine 
Arts. We also stopped at Mission Delores 
that was built by the Friscian Fathers in 
1776. The heavy roof timbers are still 
held together with the original rawhide. 

About 8 o’clock we had one of the high- 
lights of our tour, a visit through San 
Francisco’s Chinatown. The visit to the 
Joss House was very exciting. This is 
where the religious customs are revealed. 
We saw where worshippers prostrate 
themselves before the ancient idols and 
chant oriental prayers. Pervading all 
is the pungent odor of burning incense, 
so characteristically Chinese. We were 
taken to Chingwah Lee’s house and he 
showed us his collection of rare porce- 
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Jains of the Ming Dynasty, jades, Ancient 
Chinese weapons, exquisite carvings, rit- 
ual bronzes, and rare statuettes. Also on 
display were the robes of Chinese em- 
perors and high priests. If you remem- 
ber, Chingwah Lee has made several pic- 
tures, his latest being “Little Mr. Jim.” 
While we were in Chinatown we did not 
feel in America, but it was more like 
China with its atmosphere of exotic odors, 
strange costumes, musical singsong dia- 
le:ts and oriental architecture. 

We all enjoyed our visit to the area 
wliere the old Barbary Coast flourished. 
The resorts of sin and debauchery have 
been replaced by such gay but respecta- 
ble night spots as House of Pisco, Dia- 
mond Horse Shoe, The Barn, The Gay 
Nineties, Pago Pago, Hurricane and 
many others. 

On Friday morning we left early for a 
ride across the San Francisco Oakland 
Bay Bridge which is 814 miles long, to 
Oakland and Berkeley. We visited Lake 
Merritt Park and Piedmont. We contin- 
ued along the crest of the range for a 
panoramic view of the Bay, the Golden 
Gate and the Bridges. We visited the 
University of California. Then we took 
the ferry across the upper San Francisco 
Bay to Point San Quentin, then through 
Alto and Mill Valley to Muir Woods. 
Here are 425 acres of ‘giant redwood 
trees, many more than 300 feet high. On 
Saturday we had a free day and most of 
us went shopping. 

We left San Francisco Sunday morning 
at 8:15 and arrived at Santa Barbara 
where we toured the city and visited the 
old missions. At 3:30 P.M. we left Santa 
Barbara for Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles is actually 45214 square 
miles. Early Monday morning we drove 
out Wilshire Boulevard to CBS and at- 
tended a broadcast. We visited the late 
Earl Carroll’s night club, then went to 
Griffith Park, Angelus Temple, beautiful 
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Silver Lake, Echo Park and the Civic 
Center of Los Angeles. We also visited 
quaint Olvera Street (the Mexican Cen- 


ter.) In the afternoon we visited Warner 
Bros. First National Studio, the Toluca 
Lake District, the Columbia Studio 
Ranch, and Hollywood Bowl. The Toluca 
Lake District and Beverly Hills were es- 
pecially interesting because here we saw 
the homes of most of the movie stars in 
Hollywood. We found exclusive and at- 
tractive homes built in every style of 
architecture. We spent Tuesday on Cata- 
lina Island. Catalina has somewhat of a 
Hawaiian atmosphere. Several of us took 
a ride on the glass bottom boat. This was 
something. We could see the bottom of 
the Pacific. Of course we were only a 
few miles out but we saw many large fish, 
starfish and sea plants. Every one en- 
joyed Catalina. 

We left Los Angeles Wednesday and 
arrived in Riverside in a few hours. Here 
we visited the Sherman Institute and went 
through the Citrus Experimental Station 
and a citrus packing plant. We were al- 
lowed to pick a few oranges right off the 
trees. We left Riverside by bus to San 
Bernadino where we boarded the train 
for Flagstaff, Arizona. 

We were welcomed warmly in Flag- 
staff by the Board of Education and teach- 
ers. Flagstaff to me, was a typical. west- 
ern town with its cowboys and Indians 
walking or sitting idly along the side- 
walk. We enjoyed a most delicious pic- 
nic the teachers of Flagstaff had planned 
for us. The picnic took place at Snow 
Bowl, high in the mountains, a few miles 
from Flagstaff where most of the movie 
stars do their skiing in the winter. An 
orientation session at the Arizona State 
College in Flagstaff broadened our know]- 
edge about the state of Arizona. Next 
we visited the North Arizona Museum to 
see the exhibits, which interpret the cul- 
tures of the various tribes of the region. 
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On Sunday morning we boarded an 
Indian school bus and rode across the 
desert to Tuba City which. is located on 
the Navajo Reservation. The Navajo 
comprise the largest Indian tribe in the 
U.S. Although there were 15,000 Nava- 
jos in 1868, there are now 55,000. 

At the orientation session at one of the 
Navajo schools we were truly shocked to 
learn about the conditions under which 
these Indian tribes have to exist. A visit 
to the classrooms proved to us that the 
Indian schools were at a higher level than 
our own schools. We were very much 
impressed at the type of work that was 
being done in the elementary grades. 
When an Indian child completes the 8th 
grade his education is equivalent to our 
high school graduates. I am not exag- 
gerating. I do wish that every teacher 
in the U.S. could pay a visit to the Indian 
schools on the Navajo and Hopi reserva- 
tions. On Sunday evening we drove on 
to the old village of Moecopi, before go- 
ing to Oraibi on the Hopi reservation 
where we stayed at the Indian school 
dormitories. On Monday morning we 
visited the Indians in their homes and 
watched the weaving and pottery making. 
We were fortunate in arriving at the res- 
ervation when we did, because we got to 
see the Hopi Indians in their seasonal 
dances. The first dance we saw was the 
Thunder Kachina Dance for rain. This 
dance lasts for several days, beginning 
at sunrise and ending at sundown. While 
dancing, these Hopi’s prayers for rain 
are unceasing. The second dance was 
the Corn Grinding Kachina Dance where 
the dancers gave thanks for their harvest. 
The costumes were very colorful. In the 
late evening we visited Shungopavi and 
other Hopi villages before returning to 
Oraibi. 

We left Oraibi the next morning and 
drove through Cameron and along the 
South Rim of the Grand Canyon where we 





‘stayed at Bright Angel Lodge. The Grand 


Canyon is the gift of many mountains. It 
is one region all men should see. The 
only words I can find to describe it is to 
say that it has color, depth and distance, 
mood, mystery and magnificence. It is 
truly one of the wonders of the world. 
So big is this Canyon of ours that no man 
in his lifetime can know all of it . . . yet 
a drifting cloud can soon change its per- 
sonality.. On Wednesday we walked 
down the path a little ways into the Can- 
yon and along the rim to observe the ever 
changing colors of the Canyon. 

Thursday, July 15, we left the Grand 
Canyon for Williams, Arizona, where we 
boarded the train for Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Chicago and then home on July 19. 

Space prohibited me from going too 
much into detail, as I would liked to have 
done. [I am sure that I could write a book 
on my tour of the Southwest. I tried to 
give you a faint idea of our experiences 
on this tour. I hope to meet some of you 
teachers on the N.E.A. tour of the Eastern 
cities and Canada, which I plan to take 
next spring. 





The annual meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Division of the Music Education Na- 
tional Conference is scheduled for March 
17-19 at Davenport, Iowa. 





The U.K.R.E.A. has increased its dis- 


trict dues from fifty to seventy-five cents. 





Miss Louise Combs, State Department 
of Education, has been appointed to 
membership on the National School Sav- 
ings Advisory Committee of the U. 5. 
Treasury Department. 





Mr. David O. Kelley, formerly asso- 
ciate director of the University of Ne- 
braska Libraries, is now head of the De- 
partment of Library Science of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 
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NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL CONFERENCE 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


R= SUMMER I was very honored and 


piivileged to represent Kentucky and 
Halleck Hall at the National Convention 
of Student Councils in Washington, D. C. 

It was a humid day when we arrived 
in Washington, feeling very lonely in a 
ciiy with thousands of busy strangers, but 
the friendly welcoming committee from 
the Washington high schools put us at 
ease at once, and in the best of spirits we 
leit the station to register at Coolidge 
High School. 

After registering, we were taken on a 
tour of our magnificent capital. We saw 
all the monuments, memorials, and em- 
bassies, and even rode through the zoo. 
I’m sure that all the delegates had the 
same proud feeling that I had when we 
saw the Capitol and White House for the 
first time. 

Five hundred excited delegates were 
finally deposited at the school in time for 
dinner. During dinner “Southern” en- 
thusiasts sang “Dixie” and the “North- 
erners” retaliated with “We Did It Be- 
fore and We Can Do It Again.” We then 
adjourned to the auditorium where Roger 
Moore, a student from Massachusetts, 
gave his oration which won third prize in 
the National Oratorical Contest sponsored 
by the American Legion. 

Amid a clamor of applause, Roger was 
seated and Dr. William G. Carr, Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the National Education 
Association took the stand to speak on 
“The Role of Youth in Today’s World.” 
Dr. Carr said that “‘because of the shrink- 
ing world, nations must be peaceful. To 
be peaceful and friendly, we must under- 
stand the people, and helping us under- 
stand the people is the problem which 
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faces the educators of our time. It is up 
to us to do the teaching, teaching by ex- 
amples of racial and religious tolerance. 
We teach peace by standing for freedom.” 
On the following morning we listened 
to Mr. H. H. Clegg, Assistant Director of 
the F. B. I. who spoke about “The Re- 
sponsibility of the Citizen in Law En- 
forcement.” Following his talk, Mr. Clegg 
arranged a tour of the F. B. I. for us. 





Miss Cheatham, a high school senior, is 
president of the All Student Association of 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Kentucky. Winner in 
an essay contest, she was chosen by the Ken- 
tucky Association of Student Councils, as one 
of the state representatives to the National 
meeting at Washington last summer. 











Then came the part of the meeting that 
all of us had been waiting for, discussion 
groups, which the student chairman and 
advisors had carefully planned. I at- 
tended the group which discussed “How 
to Glamorize the Work of the Student 
Council so as to Secure and Retain Stu- 
dent Interest.” In summarizing the ideas 
of the students, we found that every one 
agreed that the Student Council should 
do what the students want to’do as long 
as it is within reason, and that the faculty 
should co-operate one hundred’ percent. 
We also agreed that securing coke ma- 
chines, radio broadcasts throughout the 
school, assembly programs that students 
want, exemptions from exams, and pub- 
licity in the school paper, made the Stu- 
dent Council popular with all the stu- 
dents; result — co-operation. (All of 
these projects have been successfully un- 
dertaken by S. C.’s of schools in different 
states. ) 

The same evening a formal banquet 
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and dance were given. At the dance, we 
became better acquainted with students 
of other states and learned about their 
schools and student governments. 

The next day we listened to the re- 
ports on all discussion groups, and were 
then off to another busy day of sightsee- 
ing. We went through Alexandria to 
Mount Vernon and then Arlington where 
we paid our respects at the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. This tour ended our 
conference and we parted with many new- 
found friends, sorry at having to leave, 
grateful for having been given the oppor- 
tunity of learning so much, and looking 
forward to putting our new-found know!]- 
edge and ideas to the test. 
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W. E. Lacy, President-elect 

Middle Cumberland Education Association 

Mr. Lacy is a graduate of Lindsey Wilson 
Junior College and Western Kentucky State 
College. He has had a wide experience as 
teacher and principal of elementary and high 
schools in Adair and Russell Counties, and 
for the past nine years has served as principal 
of the Jamestown High School, Jamestown, 
Kentucky. 





W. L. Holland, President-elect 
First District Education Association 

Mr. Holland is a graduate of the Franklin. 
Kentucky, High School and Centre College. 
where he received his A. B. degree. In addi- 
tion he has taken graduate work at Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. His experience 
includes two years as teacher in Alabama. 
three years as assistant principal of the South 
Fulton High School, and sixteen and one-half 
years as principal of the Fulton High School. 
He has been superintendent of the Fulton, 
Kentucky, schools since 1946. Mr. Holland 
has also been very active in civic affairs and 
is president of the West Kentucky High School 
Athletic Conference. He is married and has 


a son, Read Holland. 





The annual K.E.A. convention will be 
held in Louisville on April 20, 21 and 
22. Official headquarters will be at the 


Louisville Service Club, 824 South 
Fourth Street. (old Columbia Auditor- 
ium) 





The Regional Conference of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
will be held at St. Louis, Missouri, on 
Febuary 27-March 2. 
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“LITTLE RED” 


M ANY THINGS can happen in a day at 


“Tittle Red.” A youth of scanty school- 
ing passes achievement tests which qual- 
ify him for high school; a crippled tot 
learns to read; a high school senior dis- 
co. ers the satisfactions of teaching. 











Satisfactions of Teaching 


“Little Red” is a two-room wooden 
building painted an eye-stinging lipstick 
red, hence the name by which it is famili- 
arly known. It stands on the grounds 
of the Breathitt County high school in 
Jackson, Kentucky, and serves three spe- 
cial purposes with amazing success. 


Discovering Future Teachers 

Equipped as a model rural school, 
“Little Red” was planned as a place for 
practice teaching. In one of its two rooms 
fifteen high school seniors take turns 
teaching younger county children, under 
the watchful eye of an experienced teach- 
er. The teacher and R. M. Van Horne, 
principal of the high school, observe the 
seniors and cull them, encouraging the 
gifted, urging those they think will never 
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Reported by 
LORRAINE GOVERMAN 
Staff Writer, Rural Editorial Service 
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make good teachers to find another voca- 
tion. The half-decided girls discover 
what teaching is like and whether or not 
they will be happy as teachers. 


Aiding the Handicapped 

Because their problems are enormous 
and their resources in the way of funds _ 
and facilities almost non-existent, Breath- 
itt County school people are accustomed 
to killing four or five birds with one stone. 
And so “Little Red” acquired another 
special function: aid to the physically 
handicapped. Lower grade children with 
physical handicaps are brought from.the 
hill schools for more attention and better 
facilities than their neighborhood school 
can offer. One little fellow has a wooden 
leg. A small girl has had rheumatic 
fever. These, with other young children, 
are in the first room where the future 
teachers practice. 





Help for the handicapped 


And in the second room, twenty-odd 
older students work earnestly, grouped 
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for “the three R’s” according to individu- 
al level of accomplishment. For helping 
the educationally retarded is “Little 
Red’s” third special function. 


“Cease to be Problems” 

These boys and girls, averaging fifteen 
years in age, have not completed the ele- 
mentary grades. Many of them were 
“problems” in their neighborhood one- 
room schools. At “Little Red” they cease 
to be problems, progress phenomenally. 
Each advances at his own speed from 
group to group, and almost every young- 
ster has the stimulation of being at the 
top in at least one subject. Each is en- 
couraged to give extra time to his own 
weaknesses. Sometimes a_ six-weeks 
brush-up prepares an over-age boy or girl 
for high school. Many advance in a few 
months from a fourth to an eighth grade 
reading level. 
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Ready for high school 


In the hills of beautiful Breathitt it 
isn’t easy for a boy or girl to get “book 
larnin’.” Bad weather may wash out a 
footbridge or flood the five mile path 
“down the holler” to school. Attendance 
drops as much as 50 per cent in winter. 
Today many of the older children are 
learning from their war veteran brothers 
the importance of education if they are to 
make their way, but it is difficult for them 














to go back to one-room schools. Uncom. 
fortable with little children when they «re 
almost grown men, they become “prob. 
lems.” 

If they are lucky, they end up at “Liitle 
Red”—where there is help for them as 
well as for the physically handicapped 
and for those wanting to “explore teach- 
ing. 


Miss Virginia Murrell, President-elect 
Northern Kentucky Education Association 





Miss Murrell is Supervisor of Music in the 
Bellevue, Kentucky, schools. She has her B. S. 
degree from the University of Kentucky, and 
holds a certificate in choral music from the 
Christiansen Choral School. In addition, she 
has done graduate work at the University of 
Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. Miss Murrell is a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, Delta Zeta and Phi Beta and 
has held many prominent offices in various 
music and education associations. 





It is estimated that by 1953 television 
will be a five billion dollar industry and 
will employ a million workers. 
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Miss Mary Lee Travelstead, President-elect 
Third District Education. Association 

Miss Travelstead, new president of the Third 
District Education Association, is a teacher of 
eivhth grade social science and United States 
History in the Franklin-Simpson County 
School. She holds the A. B. degree from West- 
er Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and the M. A. degree from George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Miss Travelstead is also First Vice- 
President of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tien and a member of the Board of Directors 


of the 


KEA Department 


Teachers. 


of Classroom 

















STATE PER CAPITA, LOCAL REVENUE RECEIPTS, TOTAL TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES, NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND MEAN AVERAGE TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES IN KENTUCKY FROM 1931-32 to 1947-1948. 


(Table prepared by Mr. W. D. Chilton, Director of Finance, State Department of Education from data obtained 
from Annual Statistical and Financial Reports) 





“School 





State Per Capita Per Total Local *Total Annual *Total No. *Mean Average 

Year Appropriation Capita Revenue Receipts Teachers’ Salaries of Teachers Teachers’ Salaries 
1931-32. $ 6,254,739 $ 9.00 $14,886,086.71 $14,607 ,660.76 17,616 4 $ 829.23 
1932-33 4,972,884 7.00 13,005,913.98 12,973,511.00 17,863 726.28 
1933-34 4,319,232 6.00 12,307,316.48 11,947,457.75 17,833 669.93 
1934-35 8,367,500 11.60 12,179,054.38 14,225,876.45 18,126 784.83 
1935-36 8,367,500 10.95 12,448,726.33 13,788,424.41 18,614 740.76 
1936-37 9,153,720 11.66 13,046,076.81 15,423,075.89 18,853 818.07 
1937-38 9,153,720 11.58 13,688,997.98 15,739,792.26 18,836 835.62 
1938-39 9,600,000 12.12 14,064,323.57 16,211,804.97 18,886 858.40 
1939-40 9,700,000 12.19 14,727,698.81 16,603,728.09 19,708 842.49 
1940-41 9,600,000 12.33 15,119,259.27 16,668,090.83 18,654 893.53 
1941-42 9,700,000 12.70 15,831,934.82 16,865,811.12 18,490 912.16 
1942-43 9,600,000 12.88 16,183,143.11 17,132,726.50 18,180 942.40 
1943-44 **12,700,000 17.69 16,570,594.47 21,018,958.89 17,650 1,190.88 
1944-45 13,500,000 19.16 17,535,623.43 21,950,094.65 17,710 1,239.42 
1945-46 13,500,000 19.77 18,018,184.42 23,073,562.41 17,823 ***7 (294.59 
1946-47 16,650,000 24.40 21,874,666.98 27,828,270.20 18,125 **9] 530.00 
1947-48 **20,551,125 30.05 27,951,438.61 35.001,828.71 18,473 ***] 894.75 





**Teachers’’ means classroom teachers, supervisors and principals. 
**Retroactive pay included. 


***These average salaries included some ‘Veterans Training Teachers’ because some school districts did not segregate ‘‘Veterans 
Program” from ‘‘Regular Program’’. 
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A Dascusston of Point V of UNESCO 


P omnt V or UNESCO reads: “You can 


help by joining personally in the continu- 
ing adventure of adult education, espe- 
cially in UNESCO’s fields of interest.” 
The purpose of UNESCO is best stated by 


_the preamble of the constitution which 


reads: “Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fences of peace must be constructed.” Jan 
Struther says, “the best public relations 
is good teaching.” Every intelligent per- 
son is obligated to spread intelligence. 





Mrs. Edmund Noland is a graduate of the 
Mayfield High School, the Mayfield Business 
College, and the University of Kentucky. She 
has had sixteen years of experience as a high 
school teacher and has been in her present 
position in the Simpsonville High School for 
thirteen years. At present she is teaching Com- 
merce and Latin. This article is based upon a 
talk which she gave at the state convention of 
Delta Kappa Gamma last year. 











Education must be promoted for an en- 
riched life, a life of service, and a life of 
inward peace—all of which will mean 
international peace. 83% of the Ameri- 
cans helped to win the war, but only 
36% are doing anything to win the peace. 
This peace of nations must be waged; it 
cannot be waited for; it must be waged 
through education, especially adult edu- 
cation. UNESCO has been called a 
David facing a Goliath of ignorance. 
Thomas Jefferson once said, “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, in a state 
of civilization, it expects what never was 
and what never will be.” 

This is a dangerous world in which we 
are living, and no normal person can face 
life without experiencing countless fears 
and worries. They are part of the fee 
one pays for citizenship in an unpredict- 
able universe. Man’s greatest triumph, 
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however, according to Bertrand Russel, 
is the ability to achieve stability and inner 
repose in a world of shifting threats and 
terrifying changes; that is, to achieve 
personal freedom which, as defined by 
Dr. Robert Hutchins, is freedom to think 
the truth and to will the good. 

To outwit the fear in our lives and so 
attain personal freedom and inward 
peace, we teachers must strive, first of all, 
to develop ourselves. Our human self 
is not a gift; it is an achievement. 


FIRST, we must work. We must work 
to eradicate the fear in our lives; we must 
work to grow mentally so that our pupils 
will always drink from a running stream 
instead of from a stagnant pool; we must 
work for the pure joy of working. Work 
is the best sublimation for our rage and 
anger; it is the truest escape from self- 
pity, self-centeredness, depression, and 
psychiatrists. Work gives dignity to our 
lives and will help to bring about a soci- 
ety where there wil be food, security, and 
freedom for all. 


SECOND, we adults must think con- 
structively. Einstein has been _pro- 
nounced the greatest thinker of this age. 
He says that people waste too much time 
in aimless living which should be devoted 
to thinking. He even says, “Reading, 
after a certain age, diverts the mind too 
much from its creative pursuits; any man 
who reads too much and uses his own 
brain too little falls into lazy thinking.” 
An alert mind often keeps a person alive 
long after his physical organs begin to 
deteriorate. I always think of Madame 
Curie who was so delicate, so anemic, and 
so fatigued. Her brilliant mind kept her 
alive and working for many years after 
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her physical aspect seemed to bespeak 
death. 

THIRD, we teachers must strive for 
peace of mind or inward peace. Here 
avain I refer to Einstein. He is at peace 
with himself; many say he represents 
supreme happiness. His is a life of un- 
selfish devotion to science. He has lived 
in many lands, is interested in everybody, 
and is eager for the good of the entire 
human race. He is truly an example of 
UNESCO—educated, a scientist, and cul- 
tured. Einstein is a pianist and a better 








Clyde E. Rodgers, President-elect 
Upper Cumberland Education Association 


Mr. Rodgers is principal of the Central 
Junior High School and publicity director for 
the Athletic Association, Corbin, Kentucky. 
He is a graduate of Cumberland College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Kentucky, and holds the A. B. de- 
gree from Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. In addition, he has had 
graduate work at the University of Kentucky. 

Mr. Rodgers is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and served as vice-president of the 
U. C. E. A. prior to his election as pres‘dent. 
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than average violinist; his two greatest 
pleasures are music and thinking. 

For our own peace of mind, I think 
reading will help. Reading always has 
been and always will be a bulwark 
against a lonely life—a refuge from the 
distresses of life. 

We must develop interests and hobbies 
outside the field of our vocation to add 
zest to our living; we must lead lives of 
unselfish service, show an interest in peo- 
ple, lend a helping hand, be pleasant so 
that our company will be both desired 
and sought, and pass on words of de- 
served praise—magic words they are 
called. We are too niggardly with these 
vitamins for the soul. We must establish 
definite goals in life and continue to work 
toward them with our personal freedom, 
regardless of the invisibility of the goal— 
regardless of the discouragements en- 
countered. This is particularly true of 
our present goal for world peace. I real- 
ize that it is sometimes hard to have faith 
in the invisible until it finally becomes 
visible. Emily Dickinson’s little poem, 
ASSURANCE, is a great comfort at such 
times: 

I never saw a moor 

I never saw the sea 

Yet know I how the heather looks 
And what a wave must be. 

I never spoke with God 

Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 

As if the chart were given. 





Latest figures from the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association show that 85,- 
900 school buses carry 4,952,000 chil- 
dren every day at an annual cost of 
$130,700,000. As consolidations of 
schools continue the total number of 
school children to be transported is ex- 
pected to reach between 7 to 9 million by 
1952. 
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Local Education Associations 


Editorial Note: This splendid editorial was pre- 
pared by Miss Nona Burress, Director of Field Serv- 
ice, Kentucky Education Association. 

A democracy is strong to the degree 
that all the people are intelligently in- 
formed. Likewise, a profession is strong 
to the degree that the members are intelli- 
gently informed. Professional associa- 
tions serve as one of the best means for 
intelligently informing school personnel. 

Attention is being directed in Ken- 
tucky and throughout the nation to the 
importance of local teachers’ organiza- 
tions. Many school districts are organiz- 
ing associations for the first time, while 
other school districts are trying to 
strengthen those already in existence. 
Leaders are charged with a responsibility 
for developing strong and effective asso- 
ciations in every school district of our 
state. It is a responsibility that faces 
every school person who has a sincere 
interest in building this profession of 
ours into one of which we can justly be 
proud, a profession that renders a real 
service to the world. 

We can no longer think of our profes- 
sional associations as extra curricular, 
requiring of us additional time and ef- 
forts. Local associations are so closely 
interwoven into the pattern of a good 
school system that they cannot be sepa- 
rated and considered as something apart 
and unrelated. 

The teacher who is at the front in edu- 
cation today- is the teacher who sees the 
professional associations as a part of the 


total education machinery. She recog- 
nizes the needs met and the values re- 
ceived through strong and effective pro- 
fessional associations at the local, state 
and national levels. She realizes that in 
order to give the best service to her 
pupils, to her patrons and to herself she 
cannot confine her efforts to one class- 
room, one school and one school system: 
nor can she give the best service by be- 
longing to and supporting one associa- 
tion. She knows that the quality of her 
service is enriched and _ professional 
growth results through working on imme- 
diate and long range programs in a united 
profession. The term teacher as used 
here applies to all school personnel — 
superintendent, supervisor, principal and 
classroom teacher because we are all 
teachers in that we are working toward 
the same goal, the best education to be 
had for all American children. 

The local association of today is quite 
different to the one of yesterday. It, too, 
like most other organizations and institu- 
tions of our society, has had to undergo 
many changes to bring it in line with the 
needs of our times. The services of to- 
day’s local association are unlimited. 
This organization serves as a workshop 
for developing leadership, solves prob- 
lems near the teacher, aids in developing 
prestige of teaching, makes for demo- 
cratic procedures, contributes to the 
thinking of the state and national organ- 
izations, leads to the intelligent interpret- 
ing and informing of school policies and 
programs, and secures unified action by 
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producing a unified group to speak with 
authority. 

Today’s local association is planned 
for permanency, is not the mushroom 
t; pe which goes through a process of re- 
organization each school term. It has a 
written constitution and by-laws which 
clearly state the purposes and duties of 
the local, and at the same time conform 
to the constitution and by-laws of the state 
aid national organizations. There are 
committees to meet various needs such as 
a program committee, membership, so- 
cial, professional problems, teacher wel- 
fure, legislative, finance, professional re- 
lations, public relations, and interna- 
tional relations. Special committees are 
appointed from time to time. The ofh- 
cers have been chosen after due consider- 
ation of their qualifications for the offices 
they hold. 

Education is moving forward in Ken- 
tucky. Much of the credit for this prog- 
ress may be attributed to the work of 
strong local education associations where- 
in each member can contribute and find 
satisfaction in knowing that he has a part 
in promoting an improved and unified 
profession. 





Happy New Year 

The Kentucky School Journal and the 
K.E.A. officers and staff take this means 
of wishing you a most happy and success- 
ful New Year. The year 1948, with its 
joys and accomplishments, its sorrows 
and disappointments, is gone. The year 
1949, with its hopes and opportunities, 
its fears and anxieties, lies ahead. There 
is nothing mysterious about a new year. 
It simply means that our earth, the planet, 
has completed its orbit and is back to its 
starting place. There is no spiritual com- 
pleteness in a single year. Life moves on 
in a steady march and we shall be 
stronger or weaker in 1949 because of 
how we have lived in 1948, and in the 
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years that have preceded. The new year 
merely provides us with a convenient 
date upon which to take inventory of the 
past and to plan for a better future. At 
this turn of the year, let us therefore ex- 


amine the past. Let us analyze our 
strength and our weakness and build 
wisely upon the strength which we have 
developed in the past for the year which 
lies ahead. Again, best wishes for 1949! 





NEA Life Membership 

Have you considered life membership 
in the NEA? The cost is $150 and may 
be paid in full or in payments of $25 a 
year for six years or $15 a year for ten 
years. For this amount life members re- 
receive for life the NEA Journal, nine 
issues per year; the Research Bulletin, 
four issues a year, and the annual Vol- 
ume of Addresses and Proceedings. In 
addition, life members receive the gold 
emblem, either pin or lapel button; a 
special membership card and a certifi- 
cate suitable for framing, — all of which 
are cherished credentials of the profes- 
sion. Life membership in the NEA has 
always been a good investment. It is a 
better investment now that the regular 
annual dues have been raised to $5. 





The District Conventions 

It was the good fortune of your editor 
to attend a large number of the district 
association meetings last fall. The at- 
tendance at each meeting was unusually 
good. The programs were well planned 
and inspiring and helpful. The spirit and 
morale of those in attendance were ex- 
ceptionally high. In a state as large and 
varied as Kentucky, the district education 
associations are meeting a real need. 

Last year there were 17,655 members 
in the K.E.A.  It'is obvious that such a 
large number could not be brought to- 
gether for a single convention. There are 
few cities in this country that could ac- 
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commodate them. Attendance at the gen- 
eral convention of the K.E.A. usually 
runs from six to eight thousand. Thus 
many teachers who find it impossible to 
attend the K.E.A. convention have the op- 
portunity to attend the district meetings. 

Elsewhere in this number of the Jour- 
nal you will find pictures and short bio- 
graphical sketches of the presidents-elect 
of several of the district education asso- 
ciations. They are our leaders for the 
coming year. Let’s give them our full 
co-operation in building a better profes- 
sional organization! 





Teachers’ Salaries 

A most interesting study of teachers’ 
salaries and other fiscal data for the 
period 1931-47 has been made by Mr. 
W. D. Chilton, Director of Finance, State 
Department of Education. The study 
shows that the mean average of teachers’ 
salaries (including principals and super- 
visors) climbed from a low of $670 for 
the schoo] year 1933-34 to $1895 for 
1947-48. The total amount paid in sal- 
aries to Kentucky’s teachers was $11,- 
947,458 in 1933-34, and $35,001,829 in 
1947-48, an increase of $23,054,371. 
The state per capita appropriation for 
teachers’ salaries was $4,319,232 in 
1933-34, and $20,551,125 in 1947-48, 
an increase of only $16,231,893. Thus, 
during this period, all of the increase in 
the state per capita has gone to teachers’ 
salaries and an additional amount of 
$6,822,478 has been supplied from other 
sources, principally from local taxation. 
Due to increased costs of building con- 
struction and maintenance, school sup- 
plies and equipment, bus transportation 
and other items essential to the operation 
of a school system, and the fact that the 
local school tax levy is limited to $1.50, 
the only hope for further substantial in- 
creases which are so sorely needed for 





teachers’ salaries, lies in strengthened 
assessments, increased state aid, and fed- 
eral aid. The table prepared by M:. 
Chilton may be found on page 19. 





Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund To Continue 


As the result of the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of teachers throughout the country 
to the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund, the 
N.E.A. has decided to continue the pro)- 
ect until June 30, 1949. The campaign 
will be conducted through local and state 
associations in the same manner as it was 
last year. 

In 1947-48, the total contributions to 
this worthy project amounted to $276.- 
143.91. Of that amount $1,378.06 was 
contributed by the teachers of Kentucky. 
As of October 1, 1948, expenditures had 
been made or committed from the fund 
for the following items: CARE packages 
to Europe, $110,000; Chinese ‘aid, $36.- 
000; CARE packages to Philippines, 
$15,000; CARE packages to Japan, $10.- 
000; CARE packages to KOREA, $2500; 
extra aid packages, $1500; American 
Book Center (books), $36,500; surgical 
instruments to Poland, $4300; scholar- 
ships, $45,833. <A total of 6479 letters 
of thanks have been received by the 
N.E.A. from teachers of twenty-eight dil- 
ferent countries. They give eloquent testi- 
mony to the worthiness of the under- 
taking. 

Local or district education associations 
or individual teachers in Kentucky desir- 
ing to participate in this humanitarian 
program during the present school year 
may do so by sending their contributions 
to the K.E.A. office. Checks should be 
made out to the Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund. The contributions will be sent to 
the N.E.A. and a careful record kept in 
this office. 
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Announcing sae 


with each new number concept. 


A Basic Series for Grades 3-8 


Understandable Explanations 
Step by Step Development 


One New Process at a Time 








NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS 
PARTS 1 AND 2 
Sanders — Schmidt — Williams 
These number books help children understand the meaning and use of numbers because: 


Concrete materials are used to develop beginning number concepts. 
Number concepts are taught through comparisons. 


Children are encouraged to recall their number discoveries and to associate them 


Teacher’s guide provides for extended activities. 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


Lennes — Rogers — Traver 


LA | D LA W B R 0 T H E R S New hr : Poms rye 3 
BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS e 


Simplified Problem Solving 
A Built-in Testing Program 


Abundant Maintenance Exercises 











Yours—for the asking 

\dvertisers buy space in KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL only because they have products or serv- 
ices they believe will be of special value to you as a 
teacher. To secure the catalogs or other material 
they offer, you may write the advertisers direct or 
use the convenient coupon below. 

27c. Motion Pictured Owned By or Relating To 
the American Railroads. Describes more than 200 
motion pictures and gives addresses of railroads .in- 
dustrial firms or commercial distributors from whom 
the films may be borrowed, rented or purchased for 
school or other group use. Nearly all films listed are 
l6mm. Indexed by subjects and by title. Tlustrated. 
Primarily for taechers and other adults. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 

28c. “Utilization List of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. A classified list of films that would be inter- 
esting and helpful to various groups such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Garden Clubs, Hobby Clubs, 
Forum and Discussion groups and twelve other 
groups. This list is available to teachers who wish 
to use films with special groups or who wish to help 
other organizations with their programs. (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films) 

29c. Picturol Catalog (third edition) has just 
been erleased by the Society for Visual Education, 
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Inc. The filmstrips are indexed according to subject 
matter, to visualize all phases of the modern school 
curriculum. Many. of them have been designed to 
correlate with widely used texts in the Arts, Sciences 
and Social Studies. Both black and white and color 
filmstrips are listed. 

30c. Pertinent Facts about Coal is a colorfully 
illustrated 12-page booklet, on the origin and uses of 
coal and the fascinating development in modern 
mechanized mining, prepared for upper elementary 
and high school work. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 





USE THIS COUPON. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantiles indicated. 3c is enclosed for each item 
checked. 

27c 28c 29c 30c 


ae UL | i a Grate ons p 
IMM EcmeOe. ke eS i 
School Address.................. pet ares a aa eee te 


Enrollment: Boys......................-. Ga sity oie 
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BOOK LOOKS 











TEXTBOOKS 
“ltoads to Everywhere” by Russell, Gates, 
and McCullough. Ginn. $1.52. This fourth 
reader of the Ginn Basic Readers Series fol- 
lows the precedent set by previous books: it is 
attractively made and educationally sound. 


“The Wonderworld Readiness” by Stone 


and Noble. Scribner’s. $1. There are pic- 
tures on every page and a little reading for the 
pre-primer set in this part of the Science 
Readiness Series. School, the seasons, weather, 
and animals are the subjects treated. 

“Learning More About Pictures” by Royal 
Bailey Farnum. Artext Prints. $1.50. Art 
appreciation in the elementary schools will be 
increased and enhanced by the use of this 
book. The contents are as follows: theory and 
practices of picture presentation in the class- 
room: lives of the painters; comments on 
ninety selected pictures, all of which are illus- 
trated in the book: index and helpful material 
regarding the use of the book. 

“World Flag Encyclopedia” by United Na- 
tions Honor Flag Committee, Washington. $1. 
Flags of the world are given complete treat- 
ment in this new and original publication. 
There are numerous pictures, explanations, 
and interpretations. 

“Using Latin” by Scott, Horn, and Gum- 
mere. Scott, Foresman. $2.40. Something 
new in the way of a first-year text in Latin 
ought to be thankfully received, and this is 
one of the best in many days. The whole book 
is given a fresh treatment and the practical 
aspects of Latin are emphasized, Pictures in 
color add materially to the book’s value. 

“Mechanical Drawing” by French and 
Svenson. McGraw-Hill. This is a fifth edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, of a popular text. 
There are many illustrations, diagrams, pic- 
tures, and problem layouts. It is very practi- 
cal in presentation. 

“Public-School Publicity” by Gunnar Horn. 
Inor Publishing Co. “There is every reason 
why the American people should know their 
schools and contribute more generously to 
their financial reports. To provide a continu- 
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ous flow of information, and to arrange for 
the cooperation of citizens in strengthening 
our schools, alert administrators, teachers, and 
boards of education are organizing well-staffed 
public relations programs as an integral part 
of the school services.” Mr. Horn’s book is 
a practical one which discusses the how and 
wherefore of such work. Emphasis is placed 
upon the radio and newspaper. The major 
divisions are devoted to these problems: where 
to find school news, how to get stories pub- 
lished, and how to get the school on the air. 
There are excellent, helpful appendices. 

“You and Your Family” by Bernice M. 
Moore and Dorothy M. Leahy. D. C. Heath 
and Co. Designed especially as a text for 
classes in home economics this book may be 
read profitably by all high school boys and 
girls, their teachers, and their parents. Per- 
sonality development and family relationships 
are emphasized and the book is practical in 
every respect. The language is effective, and 
there are suggested innumerable teaching and 
learning aids. 

“Mechanical Drawing at Work” by Rogers 
and Barnes. Silver Burdett Co. $2.48. All 
of the useful aspects of mechanical drawing 
receive here expert treatment. There are many 
drawing exercises, plans to develop skills, and 
suggestions for practical usages. An unusu- 
ally attractive format increases the book’s 
value. 


“Trigonometry for Secondary Schools” by 
Butler and Wren. D.C. Heath and Co. $2.60. 
Both colleges and high schools will welcome 
this new text in mathematics. There is com- 
prehensive coverage and sufficient explanation 
and examples to make this a usable, worth- 
while book. It is modern in all respects. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
“Stories in Rocks” by Henry Lionel Wil- 
liams. Holt. $3. Older boys and girls will 
find here a complete yet simple introduction 
to geology. The author’s scientific knowledge 
and his previous experience in writing for 
children are shown in abundance, and his own 
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illustrations serve to complement the text. 


“Teen-Age Manual” by Edith Heal. Simon 
& Schuster. $1.95. Called “a guide to popu- 
larity and success,” this is a breezily done 
guide for the teen-ager, likely to be of more 
interest to girls than to boys. Everything 
seeins to have been included and there are 
some gay, in-the-mood illustrations. 

“Good Work” by John G. McCullough. Wm. 
R. Scott Co. $1.50. Here a modern interpre- 
tation is given to the answers to the perennial 
question “What will you be when you grow 
up’” Though the pictures and text are not 
guaranteed to answer fully, they do help with 
their information. 

‘Ab Carmody’s Treasure” by Cyrus T. 
Fisher. Holt. $3. Guatemala is the setting 
of this story of mystery and adventure which 
is sure to please older boys. Ab’s father died 
an the boy was sent to Guatemala to live with 
some relatives. He was unwelcome because 
of a family squabble over some mysterious 
treasure. Eventually Ab joined forces with 
a circus and came finally to solve the mystery. 
Recommended entertainment. 

“To Church We Go” by Robbie Trent. Wil- 
cox and Follett. $1.25. Children of 5 to 9 
will relish this beautifully illustrated book 
which presents a non-sectarian view of what 
children do and learn when they go to church. 
Emphasis is placed upon the lasting effects 
of church going, and there are frequent quo- 
tations from the Bible to substantiate the nar- 
rative. 


“A Rocket in My Pocket” by Carl Withers. 
Holt. $3.50. This is an excellent collection 
of “the rhymes and chants of young Ameri- 
cans” and includes more than four hundred 
jingles, chants, tall tales, riddles, tongue twist- 
ers. banter, and other “verbal nonsense.” 
There are innumerable illustrations by Sus- 
anne Suba. 


“Robin Hood’s Arrow” by Eugenia Stone. 
Wilcox and Follett. $2.50. It is hard to say 
which is the more attractive feature of this 
new book for boys and girls of 8 to 12: the 
story itself or the bountiful illustrations by 
Rafaello Busoni. There are familiar char- 
acters from the stories of Robin Hood and a 
new one or two. The ingredients are not new 
but are the kind that never grow tiresome. 


“Is It Hard? Is It Easy?” by Mary M. 
Green. Wm. R. Scott Co. $1. Attractive 
pictures and rhythmic explanations teach 
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sound lessons in tolerance for very young chil- 


dren; this is a sturdy format that will last 
many days. 

“Pogo’s Farm Adventure” by Jo and Ernest 
Norling. Holt. $1.50. The latest addition to 
a popular series meets the high standard set 
by its predecessors. This time Pogo and his 
friends visit a farm where they have lots of 
fun and learn many profitable lessons. Ages 
6 and up. 

“Let’s Look Inside Your House” by Herman 
and Nina Schneider. Wm. R. Scott Co. $1.50. 
This picture science book about water, heat, 
and electricity is attractively presented and 
ought to find instant favor with the middle- 
aged students. Even experiments are added 
for purposes of activity and clarification. 

“Little Girl from the City” by L. Voronkova. 
Little, Brown. $2. This is a translation of a 
Russian novel of the present day. The story 
concerns Valya who has to seek a new family 
as a result of the war. A pleasant, readable 
story for readers of 8 to 12. 


“Big Farmer Big and Little Farmer Little” 
by Kathryn and Byron Jackson. Simon & 
Schuster. $1. A pleasing novelty is this com- 
bination for very young readers. One little 
story book is fastened to another in a bright 
red envelope. The story and the pictures are 
delightful, but it would be hard to vouch for 
the durability. 


“The Great Big Noise” by Esther Friend 
and Ruth Cromer Weir. Wilcox and Follett 
Co. $1. Boys and girls just learning to read 
for themselves will like both pictures and story 
about Jimmy and Johnny who set out to solve 
the mystery of the strange noises around the 
house. 


“Moby Dick” by Herman Melville. Adapted 
by Verne Brown. Scott, Foresman. $2. A 
fifth-grade vocabulary has been used in the 
re-telling of this famous American novel. 
Since it is a story of excitement, it is sure to 
be popular with both junior high and senior 
high readers. The adaptation has been ex- 
ceedingly well done, and there are some ex- 
cellent illustrations. 


“Verdi, Force of Destiny” by Dena Humph- 
ries. Holt. $3.50. Teen-agers will derive 
much from this biography of a famous musi- 
cian who lived during exciting times. So well 
done is the presentation and so thorough 
has been the research that older readers will 
also enjoy it. 
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Hope For the Future 


A tally of the efforts of all groups con- 
cerned with the welfare of children in 
war-devastated countries adds up to a 
discouraging sum when contrasted with 
the need. But let’s not overlook the seeds 
of hope for the future which have been 
sown in the lives of these children and 
which are being nourished by the thin 
trickle of help coming from many 
sources. 

One of these “drops in the bucket” 
comes from ‘the Junior Red Cross, cur- 
rently holding its annual enrollment 
drive in the schools. Through the years 
it has forged an active program for 
peace. Children, after all, are the true 
internationalists, and naturally respond 
to a chance to “do something about it.” 

The American Junior Red Cross, in 
addition to a busy domestic program, 
seems to have found a practical, down- 
to-earth approach to the problems beset- 
ting children in other lands. Since the 
close of the war they have sent $2,106,- 





16 mm. SOUND Rentals 


Feaiure programs starring Abbott & Costello, 
Deanna Durbin, etc. . . . 


Send today for new catalog 
WILFORD NAYLOR FILM LIBRARY 
1907 No. 5th Ave. Birmingham lI, Ala. 
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192 worth of blackboards, paper, print- 
ing equipment, books, powdered milk, 
cod liver oil, and numerous other edu- 
cational and health supplies to ease the 
problem of attending school overseas. 
A personal touch, which might be lost 
in such large-scale bulk shipments, has 
been supplied through $3,336,518 worth 
of individual gift boxes of school and 
health supplies that children buy and 
pack at school. 

One of the current projects is to send 
to the French Junior Red Cross for a 
school for child amputees a supply of 
exercising equipment including swings, 
dumbbells, and croquet sets. French vo- 
cational education textbooks and _ basic 
equipment for courses in photography, 
bookbinding, and watchmaking will go 
along, too—all paid for by the National 
Children’s Fund of the American Junior 
Red Cross. The children of Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia are still exchanging school corre- 
spondence albums with American chil- 
dren. In this country the albums are 
made up of pictures, letters, and samples 
of lesson material and handcraft that ac- 
curately portray the way American chil- 
dren live, work, think, and play. 

If you’re compiling a list of our assets 
in the international situation, don’t for- 
get the 19,000,000 school youngsters 


who are the American Junior Red Cross. 





The Band Department of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville is sponsoring a clinic 
for band, orchestra, and vocal teachers on 
January 14 and 15, 1949. The clinic is 
primarily for elementary and secondary 
teachers, but is open for all who are inter- 
ested in the instrumental and vocal music 
teaching. 
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L. B. Com President-elect 


Fourth District Education Association 





A native of Taylor County, Mr. Cox received 
his public school training in that county and 
later obtained his A. B. degree from Union 
College, Barbourville, Kentucky, and his M. A. 
degree from the University of Kentucky. His 
teaching career includes work in the rural 
schools of Taylor County, the principalships at 
Salyersville and Liberty, and six years as 
attendance officer of the Taylor County 
schools. For the past eight years Mr. Cox has 
been principal of the new Taylor County High 
School at Campbellsville, Kentucky. Mr. Cox 
has also been prominent in community 
activities. 











A SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION PLAN FOR A PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 


5. Use CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF U. S. 
publications such as: ‘““EDUCATION—AN 
INVESTMENT IN PEOPLE” and “EDU- 
CATION RAISES LIVING STANDARDS” ; 


by L. E. Parmenter 


I. Putting Your House in Order. 


A. Make a cleanbreast of your motives. 
1. Are they the truth? 
2. Can you prove it by facts? 
3. Are they truly in the public’s interest? 

B. Get the understanding and belief in your 
motives and your program from everyone in 
your institution? 

1. Will your idea benefit your teachers? 

2. Can you prove it? 

3. Does everyone understand what PUBLIC 
RELATIONS is? 

4. Does everyone understand his or her part in 
the success of the project? 

5. Use “PUBLIC RELATIONS PRIMER” 
“BARGAIN DOLLARS” 
“WHAT IS A HIGH STANDARD OF 

LIVING” 


il. Organize a Lay-Educator Co-operative Committee. 
A. Select only a very few dynamic leaders. 
B. The first meeting should be merely a meeting 
of minds, 

1. DON’T try to force a pre-conceived program 
down the throats of others. (Remember 
YOU can’t change another’s mind; that is 
a prerequisite of his. You can only help 
him change his own mind.) 

Ill. Make a Thorough Preparation for the Project. 
A. Do a good Research Job. 

1. List the 101 Benefits which EDUCATION 
in your community can offer to each in- 
dividual citizen, 

2. Show the great value you are giving at the 
very low cost per pupil. 

. Show the great additional benefits you can 
give at a little extra cost. 

. List the losses which the community and its 
citizens will sustain if support is not given 
this project. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 





use N.E.A., ADVERTISING COUNCIL and 
all other data available. 


B. Find what the public thinks of the schools. 


1. Poll the community using “JUST A SEC- 
OND” opinionnaire. 

2. Use the tabulation as proof of the value 
of Education and utilize suggestions made. 


IV. The Campaign. 
A. Organize the selling points and sales pro- 


gram thoroughly, 
1. Reproduce it for all workers and teachers. 


B. Arrange meetings of all clubs, associations, 


church groups, 

1. A crowd is swayed by emotional appeal not 
by statistics. Use “POP RENGS THE 
BELL” film, followed by an open question 
and answer period, 

2. Play up benefits and use accompanying 
literature. 


. Publicity. Make use of all types, the press, 


radio, fliers. 

1. Use “CAMPAIGNS” to prepare your own 
publicity and advertising. 

2. Never tell the public to do anything with- 
out telling it “why”, ‘“‘what’’, and “‘how’’. 


. Timing. Arrange the presentation to the 


public on a crescendo time schedule, reaching 
the climax just a day or two before the vote. 


. Getting out the VOTE. Use all methods, 


newspaper editorials, advertising, merchant ad: 
vertising, the radio, milk bottle caps and per- 
sonal contacts to get the people out. 


. The Follow-Through. When you win, the job 


has just begun. Ways and means must be 
utilized to show the public that it has made a 
good investment. Remember that a satisfied 
customer is your best advertisement. So sell 
the public that they become ambassadors of 
good will. Keep everlastingly on the P/R Job. 


311 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
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WE DISCOVERED TEACHING - - 


By Taking Pride in What We’re Doing 


Time: Late afternoon in summer. 
Place: The student lounge of a large university. 
Characters: Five teachers from several states 
enjoying a “bull” session. 
Ed: (musingly)—This idea of feeling 
pride in what we’re doing intrigues me. 
Why do you suppose some teachers feel 
it and others don’t? How do we get that 
way? . 
Ann: The simplest answer seems to me 
to be that some teachers start that way. 
They’re the idealists who want to make 
the world a better place, so they choose 
teaching as a profession. Take me, for 
instance, I keep remembering my high 
school counsellor who used to thrill us 
with stories of great teachers like Jesus, 
Socrates, Bronson Alcott and Margaret 
Sullivan by pointing out their influence 
on the world. I thought of her the other 
day when I came across a quotation from 
William Carr. He put so well what she 
kept saying when we were wondering 
whether to go to a teachers college. 

“T wish I could persuade every teacher 
to be proud of his occupation—not con- 
ceited or pompous but proud. People 
who introduce themselves with the shame- 
ful remark that they are ‘just a school 
teacher’ give me despair in my heart. Did 
you ever hear a lawyer say that he was 
only a little patent attorney? Did you 
ever hear a physician say ‘I am just a 
brain surgeon?’ ” 

He went on to say that teachers must 
stop apologizing for being a part of the 
most important profession in the world, 
but instead be proud—really proud way 








*Ideas for this article were contributed by Florence 
Morrissey, A. M. Atwan, and Walter Gantt at just 
such a session held in the Workshop on Educational 
Leadership at New York University during the sum- 
mer of 1948. 


ELIZABETH HoskKING 


Consultant in Elementary Education 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


down deep inside. I suppose those who 
start that way are truly lucky. 

Peg: I envy you! I wasn’t that lucky. | 
chose teaching only because there was a 
teachers college in our town and that was 
all I could afford by way of a college edu- 
cation. Too, teaching jobs were easy to 
get during the depression! 

Ann: Then how does it happen you're 
such a zealot now? 

Peg: I didn’t ever realize in my student 
teaching days what a thrill there was in 
working with youngsters and seeing them 
learn—and change—and grow. Why it’s 
the most exciting job in the world! As 
long as quotations seem to be in order, 
William Lyan Phelps an say it for me. 
Remember in his autobiography when he 
says, “I love to teach-—as a painter loves 
to paint, as a musician loves to play, as 
a singer loves to sing—Far from being 
a dull routine, teaching is to me the most 
thrilling of professions.” 

Jim: Big words, those, Peg. For an un- 
poetic soul like me, would you please tell 
“how come?” 

Peg: I don’t know if I can make it clear 
but I'll try. My first job was in a rural 
school. I went out armed with methods 
—you know the “push-button” kind— 
“when this happens, do this” and “if you 
do this, then such will be the result.” 
Only the expected thing never happens. 
And it didn’t—!! I tried all the fancy 
words and ideas and got nowhere! So, 
because it was either do or die, I decided 
to try some common sense and work the 
way I had with our scout troop at home. 
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First we tackled those things we really 
had to do something about—like our 
lunch hour and our play space. We all 
dug in and planned and worked together 
—and we clicked! To make a long story 
short, during that year I learned the 
things everyone assumed I knew; such as, 
chi‘dren are real people, and that they 
react to real situations and that-we could 
learn with and from each other—and 
have fun doing it. Why, I wouldn’t trade 
tha: first year of teaching for anything 
els: in the world! My certificate should 
have come from those kids. I thought 
a lot about it last week when I ran across 
“My Country School Diary” by Julia 
Weber. She tells about the trials and 
} joys better than anyone else I’ve read. 
Ana: What you’re really saying, Peg, is 
that the exciting thing about teaching is 
working with youngsters on real problems 
and seeing them learn important things— 
not just dry-as-dust facts. Is that It? 


Wherever 
You Drive.... 


you’re never far from the blue-and- 
white Standard Oil sign that’s your 
guide-post to dependable products 


and friendly, helpful service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Incorporated in Kentucky 














EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Peg: Yes, in the last analysis, the real 
joy is seeing change for the good and 
knowing you’ve helped, even if in just a 
small] way. 

Ed: I guess I was slow in catching the 
“gleam” if you two are samples. Why, I 
taught seven years before I discovered 
teaching. Then a new principal woke me 
up! I went my way every day—kept 
good discipline, followed the course of 
study in history faithfully, and was even 
considered a good teacher. But as I look 
back on it now, it was a treadmill sort of 
performance. I can still hear the griping 
when the new principal suggested some 
staff meetings to take stock of where we 
were and to plan how to be better! Were 
we self-satisfied and smug! And were we 
going to tell him a thing or two!! He let 
us gripe a while and then came through 
with several pointed questions which 
showed that he had had his eyes open. 
For instance, I remember two dandies 
which rocked us a bit: “Why did so many 
of our youngsters drop out?” and, “How 
could we help young people understand 
democracy without a functioning: student 
council? 


You know, it was remarkable how he 
helped us all see—and we were a blind 
lot—that teaching was more than some of 
the things we were doing. What really 
convinced us of his sincerity was the way 
he made every idea or suggestion we 
made seem more important once we got 
to discussing the problem. Well, anyway 
we started working together on those 
problems and others, then brought stu- 
dents and even parents into the planning 
and working and do you know, you 
wouldn’t know it was the same school to- 
day! Not only that, it’s permeated the 
whole town and is the community ever 
proud of it’s school—mostly because 
they’ve worked with us at every turn! 
Jim: Mmmm—sounds like an example 
of cooperative planning and group 





dynamics that we have been talking about 
in our group this week. You know, tais 
workshop has made me more proud of :ny 
profession than ever before. When you 
realize that 200 of us came here—most of 
us genuine in our concern to find better 
ways of working with boys and girls--it 
renews your faith in teachers! And we're 
only a few—Why, this whole organiza- 
tion—of deciding what we want to work 
on and planning how to do it, of seeing 
everyone offer work—far harder than 
they’ve ever done in any college course is 
like a breath of spring after a long winter. 
It’s been a wonderful experience for me. 
You and the others have set me a noble 
example. You’re a real bunch! 

Peg: Thanks, kind sir. Those sentiments 
are appreciated if not deserved. Which 
reminds me—aren’t Jim’s remarks an ex- 
ample of one essential in this pride angle 
that we almost missed? 

Ed: So they are! It’s no fun doing what 
even you are proud of, day after day, if 
no one says, “That’s great.” Just like my 
wife’s pies. If I didn’t smack my lips, 
she wouldn’t like to bake them! At least 
not as many or as good. People are 
funny that way 
Bob: Not so funny! Teachers are people 
—and we need the same things everyone 
else does to really feel pride in what 
we re doing. 

Ann: Our philosopher heard from! We 
haven’t given you much of a chance, have 
we, Bob? What did you mean by that last 
“we need the same things anyone else 
does” —? 

Bob: Well, first, this has been as good as 
a Methodist testimony meeting. And it’s 
not out-dated! It’s good for our souls to 
“accentuate the positive.” But seriously, 
you've really hit the high spots of that 
question. Wouldn’t you agree that some 
of them go like this? 

We take pride in what we’re doing when 
we have 
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—a conviction that what we are doing is 
important, either as an individual or 
group 

—an inner realization that we are doing 
our best 

—a chance to be an active participant in 
deciding where we’re going and how 
we re planning to get there—also not for- 
geting the responsibility that goes with it 
—. feeling that there are others whom we 
respect and admire working for the same 
gouls-—you know, being part of “that 
goodly fellowship” 

—and last, but not least, a worthy pat-on- 
the-back for a job well done. How about 
it? Does that say it? 





Current exhibits at the University of 
Kentucky Library include materials re- 
lating to the history and practice of typog- 
raphy and a display of materials pertain- 
ing to the Forty-eighters, — liberal Ger- 
mans who fled to America after the fail- 
ure of the revolution of 1848, 





The state officers of the Kentucky Fu- 
ture Teachers of America for the current 
year are: President, Myron H. Bates, 
Transylvania College; Vice-President, 
Miss Mary Jane White, Germantown, 
Kentucky; and Secretary, Fontaine 
Banks, Berea College. Members of the 
State Advisory Committee are Mr. Henry 
Hale, Minerva, Kentucky; Dr. A. B. 
Crawford, Transylvania College, and 
Miss Louise Wilson, University of Ken- 
tucky. 








TEACHERS? 


If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky 

Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Cali- 

fornia, we can find it for you. Free enrollment. 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 
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Bright coasters for glasses of milk or 
fruit juice make gay decorations for 
festive school luncheons. Cut a 4” 
square and a 314” square of heavy 
white paper and turn up the four 
corners. Paste the 314” square on top 
as shown. Decorate center and petals 
with Crayola. 


CRAYOLA is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Wax Crayons that do 
not smudge or bend, 
are permanent and 
waterproof. They are 
the standard by which 
all wax crayons are 


judged. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Physical Education in the Cynthiana Schools 


By James M. Rocke and 
Mrs. Geneva House Taylor 
& 


i CYNTHIANA SCHOOLS have had a 


comprehensive program in Health and 
Physical Education for many years. Due 
to limitations of space, it is not possible to 
cover all phases of it in this article. The 
usual amount of time and attention is 
given to the teaching of Health. The only 
change brought about by the new Code is 
the addition of a semester course in 


Grade Ten. 


Actual physical exercise in the ele- 
mentary grades, one through six, is given 
for twenty minutes per day. This has 
been the requirement for years, and 
teachers observe it faithfully and do not 
cut this time in favor of some other sub- 
ject. The activities are handled by the 
classroom teacher. 


Special instructors handle the instruc- 
tion in Physical Education in Grades VII 
through XII. Participation is one hun- 
dred per cent. At the beginning of each 
year physical examinations are given by 
the Harrison County Health Department. 
A very few students are found who are 
marked for light exercise. Temporary 
excuses from the regular program allow 
others to take light exercise when indi- 
cated. No one is excused—if he can do 
no more than walk, he walks. 

Physical achievement tests are admin- 
istered at the beginning of the year. They 
are given again at intervals, and the suc- 
cess of the program is measured in terms 
of the increase in the average score for 
the school. 

The achievement test for boys consists 
of sit-ups, chin-ups, and 300 yard shuttle 
run, against the clock. 

The test for girls includes the standing 
broad jump and the basketball throw, as 
measures of the ability of the girl to con- 


trol body movement to acomplish a use- 
ful purpose; sit-ups and modified push- 
ups as measures of the strength of the 
abdominal muscles, the arms and _ the 
shoulder girdle; burpees as measures of 
agility; and a drill as a measure of en- 
durance. The drill is composed of six 
exercises proposed to bring into action 
each of the large muscle groups. 

These tests were chosen because they 
require no elaborate equipment, are sim- 
ple to administer, and take a small 
amount of time and so do not interfere 
with the instructional program. 


The score is determined by a scale set 
up by the U. S. Office of Education. If 
the scores are less than 50 in certain tests, 
special emphasis is placed on those activ- 
ities which relate to the type of perform- 
ance tested. For example, the average 
scale-score for the Cynthiana High School 
girls in the basketball throw on one test 
was 25, an average of 30.7 feet per 
throw. This indicated a need to place 
additional emphasis on those activities in 
which ball handling, arm and shoulder 
movements, play a prominent part. It is 
recognized that each girl has her own in- 
dividual abilities which set the criteria 
for her performance. Each girl must 
recognize her limitations and strive to im- 
prove to the best of her ability. She 
should measure her progress in terms of 
improvement and not in the way in which 
she compares with her classmates. 

Two class periods each week are de- 
voted to the development of skill in 
sports. The first activity to be presented 
this year was bound-ball (modified volley 
ball). The sports which will follow are 
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basketball, softball, tumbling, track, arch- 
ery, and badminton. Each activity will 
cover a period of approximately six 
weeks, depending upon the desirability of 
the sport and upon student interest. Other 
recreational activities will be introduced 
but little class time will be devoted to 
them. These are ping-pong, tennis, 
shuffleboard, and contests. 

One day per week is set aside as dance 
d«y for girls. The first activity was folk 
dancing. Modern dance will follow, and 
a review of the work in this field will be 
presented. 

Dance activities have proven very pop- 
ular with the girls, and have been a 
pleasant way to improve fitness. One of 
the main purposes of the dance class is to 
present an opportunity for creative work. 

Each girl receives a minimum of three 
hours of physical activity per week. Each 
period includes at least five minutes of 
strenuous exercise. She must have a reg- 
ulation gymnasium uniform. After each 
period every girl is required to take a 
shower and to use the footbath provided 
for the prevention of athlete’s foot. 

The program of physical exercise for 
boys is, of course, more strenuous than 
that for girls. In the seventh and eighth 
grades, boys have one hour a day five 
days per week. These two years of con- 
centrated attention to physical develop- 
ment give the instructor a chance to cor- 
rect weakness and promote symmetrical 
development while boys are in the devel- 
opment stage. Afterwards, those boys 
who do not participate in athletics are al- 
lowed to reduce their time to the mini- 
mum. 
small, most of the boys are in athletics. 

It has been observed that their way of 
living has caused a pronounced weakness 
in arms. and shoulders of boys. This 
weakness appears to be widespread. Dr. 
Hackensmith, of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education at the University of Ken- 
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tucky, says that members of the staff there 
are noting the same weakness in univers- 
ity freshmen. This particular weakness is 
mentioned as an example of factors which 
influence the kind of work given. 

The physical education program is 
composed of formal exercises, planned to 
produce balanced development, and of 
games. 

The program is conducted out of doors 
when weather permits, for it is felt exer- 
cise and fresh air together will benefit the 
human body more than working in the 
gym. Moreover, the students seem to 
have more pep when playing outside. 

For outside classes there are available: 
A basketball court, tennis courts, volley 
ball court, and a place to play touch foot- 
ball and softball. During each period 
the time alloted to setting up exercises is 
ten minutes, and then the class is divided 
into teams and the seasonal sport or an- 
other suitable one is played. At various 
times, dodge ball, relays, and group 
games are used. 

When teams are chosen, leaders are 
changed each day, for this practice gives 
every student a chance to be a leader. 
Leaders for the setting up exercises are 
rotated, and the boys take great pride in 
directing the activities. The matter of 
leadership training is stressed, as it is 
recognized that the leaders of the future 
must come from such boys. 

When activities are held in the gym, 
the activities are a little more limited in 
number; but still quite adequate. In the 
gym, the boys play volley ball, dodge 
ball, basketball, and several group games. 


Tumbling has a large place, as it is felt 


that this activity improves coordination in 
the mind and body as much, if not more, 
than any other. 

The program for both boys and girls 
includes a great amount of formal exer- 
cise. Those sports which can be played 
when out of school come in for their share 


of attention. Training in care of tie 
body in matters other than exercise is p! o- 
vided. 

Students whose bodies deviate greatly 
from normal are helped to correct their 
deviations, as in the case of gross over- 
weight. ; 

The primary purpose of the program is 
to assist each student to develop into a 
normal, healthy, physical specimen with 
a highly efficient body. While not a pri- 
mary purpose of the program, success in 
athletics has been, partially, at least, one 
of the results, 

As the program has been in effect for 
several years, it seems proper to attribute 
partly to it the fact that the general health 
and physical condition of the students, as 
disclosed by this year’s physical examina- 
tions, are excellent. It seems reasonable, 
also to credit education in part for an un- 
usually high percentage of attendance. 

The individual student is marked un- 
satisfactory, satisfactory, or very satis- 
factory. He is rated, not according to his 
achievements as compared with those of 
others, but on cooperation, improvement, 
and effort. A failure in physical educa- 
tion is looked upon as seriously as one 
in another subject, and for honor roll 
standing a student must have very satis- 
factory in physical education. 





Mrs. Taylor, a native of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is a graduate of the St. Catherine Acad- 
emy and the University of Kentucky. In addi- 
tion she has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She is a teacher of physi- 
cal education in the Cynthiana Schools. 


Mr. Rocke was born in Charleston, West 
Virginia. He is a graduate of Georgetown 
College and is doing graduate work in the 
University of Kentucky in the field of physical 
education. He served in the Army Air Corps 
during the recent world war. He has coached 
football and taught physical education at Cyn- 
thiana since 1946. The three-year record as 
coach of football at Cynthiana is twenty 
— won, three games tied, and two games 
ost. 
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Gnglish Stoddard, Bailey, McPherson 


English, First Course English, Third Course 
English, Second Course English, Fourth Course 


Each course in this carefully graded program 
tests the student’s knowledge first, then pro- 
vides immediate remedial work. Grammar is 
treated functionally and technically and pro- 
vision is made for the teacher to interweave 
both methods or employ them separately. 


Economics Clark 


This practical bock helps the average stu- 
dent understand the economic world and aids 
him in solving his own economic problems. 


Being a Citizen Capen 


Portraying the American way of life, this 
text coordinates political, economic, social, 
geographical, and industrial factors. 


300 Pike Street 


Recent High School Texts 


American Book Company 








United States History Wirth 


This new text traces the history of our 
country from its beginnings, but major 
stress is on progress in this century. 


Whitman-Peck Physics 


This up-to-date text teaches the funda- 
mental principles of physics by linking 
them with the activities of everyday life. 


Doorways 


to Science 


Hunter and Whitman 

This book leads the student 
from an examination of his |! 
familiar environment to a \ 


comprehension of abstract a 
principles. oe wavigu's wo 


og “Xe 











Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











See - Use..... 


Our distinctive group of art mediums 
for student and professional use. 
For Art in Schools, in the Home or 
in your club, use 


Prang Textile Colors 
for fabrics. 


DEK-ALL 


the new exciting colors for glass, 
china, metal, pottery, etc. 
Visit our art department, let our Art 
Director demonstrate their many uses. 
Consult her about School and Work- 
shop Programs. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATEO 





THE REVISED 
SCIENTIFIC LIVING 










SERIES 
WE SEE, Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN, Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR, Grade 1 


WINTER COMES AND GOES, 2 
THE SEASONS PASS, 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 4 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 


ACTIVITY BOOKS TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
Represented by Roger Barker 
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EXPLAINING TO PARENTS 


by Frank H. STALLINGS | 
Principal of Prentice and Portland Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


“MM Y CHILD has been in school for 


two months and still doesn’t know his 
A. B. C.’s.” “Johnny is nearly through 
the second grade and hasn’t brought an 
arithmetic book home yet.”  “Jack’s 
teacher in high school is wasting time 
showing the class films. She ought to be 
tea~hing them something.” These are typ- 
ical comments from parents who are hon- 
estly disturbed because of something that 
goes on at school which they do not un- 
derstand. 

We, who are responsible for the run- 
ning of the public schools, could dispel 
this uncertainty to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. In so doing, we would win for 
the schools a measure of support that 
otherwise they would never enjoy. 

Particularly, it is important that we in- 
form our parents concerning newer 
teaching procedures and methods. These 
are the factors most likely to be misunder- 
stood. Most administrative changes come 
about only after the public has been in- 
formed. If the opening hour of school is 
to be changed, parents are told ahead of 
time but not so with curriculum and 
teaching procedures. Often the parent is 
the last person to find out. 

Perhaps we school people feel that 
parents cannot be made to understand 
methods which require years of patient 
study on the part of teachers. In this 
connection we should remind ourselves 
that we are not expecting our parents to 
acquire the skill of the teacher, but mere- 
ly to grasp the underlying philosophy and 
principles involved in the new method or 
procedure. 


For a case in point, let us look at the 
newer reading methods. Any parent can 


be brought to see that reading is depend- 
ent upon real experiences and that when 
these experiences have not been attained 
elsewhere, the school must provide them, 
Parents would not then criticize activities 
in our reading readiness program. 

If we agree that parents need and are 
due an explanation, we may ask, “How 
can they best be informed of changes in 
methods and teaching procedures?” We 
can do the following things. 

Whenever possible, and it usually is, 
take the parents into confidence when con- 
templating the change. For example, if 
we are considering the advantages and 
disadvantages of an integrated social 
studies program as opposed to separate 
history, geography, and civics, is there 
anything wrong with letting our parents 
share with us the results of the research 
and experience which are being utilized 
in considering the proposal? 

Utilize the available facilities for in- 
forming parents about what changes are 
taking place in the classroom. There are 
the newspaper, the radio, Parent-Teacher 
meetings, luncheon club meetings, and 
other community gatherings, all of which 
will usually grant time or space for a 
message about schools. During certain 
drives and at special times, as during 
National Education Week, local theaters 
will often run a trailer about our schools, 
such as those available at National Edu- 
cation Association headquarters. 


Issue informative bulletins to parents 
from time to time. Send them home by 
the children. They should be in simple 
language but should carry the informa- 
tion needed to understand the message we 
wish to convey. We need not discount the 
ability of parents to grasp underlying 
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principles. There is scarcely a mail de- 
livery on which the housewife fails to re- 
ceive an informative bulletin from some 
business concern or government bureau. 
The utility companies have faith in the 


housewife’s intelligence, as do innumer- ° 


able business concerns. They believe 
that she can understand such factors as 
free enterprise, the law of supply and de- 
mand, mass production, etc. I doubt 
thai the usual message which we wish 
to convey to parents is basically any more 
involved than these. 

Finally, invite parents to visit class- 
rooms. Let them see first-hand the ad- 
vantages of newer practices and changing 
methods. Do this, not just occasionally, 
but frequently. Show an eagerness to 
talk with parents when they are interested 
and welcome constructive criticism. As- 
sure them that all concerned are attacking 
the new plan with open minds: that as 
time goes on adjustments and refinements 
will take place. 

Jt is true that all of this requires plan- 
ning and time, but it will pay rich divi- 
dends in improved home-school relations, 
in public support of education, and in 
teaching effectiveness, 





Wendell Cason has been elected super- 
intendent of the Cynthiana schools to suc- 
ceed W. E. Lawson, who resigned to go 
back into the U. S. Army. Mr. Lawson, 
who is a Lieutenant Colonel, is located 
at Fort Knox. 





The 16th Annual Southern District 
Convention of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation will be held at Asheville, North 
Carolina, on February 23, 24 and 25, 
with headquarters at the Battery Park and 
George Vanderbilt Hotels. An outstand- 
ing program has been arranged. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 





Safety Calendars in the Safety 

Education program of Boston Public 

Schools have proved of year-’round interest. 

This novel approach was originated by Dr. 

F. J. Gillis, Assistant Supt. of Schools, and devel- 

oped with cooperation of Boston Safety Council 
and a high school printing class. 


Safety Calendars appeared in practically every 
classroom in Boston. The project stimulated and 
sustained interest in Safety Education. 


HOW TO GO ABOUT IT 
Pupils choose own Safety themes according to in- 
terests and help solve neighborhood safety prob- 
| lems. Then they design safety pictures or 
posters. Selection is made by 
vote, teacher, safety group, 
art director, etc., for calendar 
picture to be on display. 








Calendar illustrations are 
changed seasonally, monthly, 
». weekly, or daily in some classrooms. 

Clasanbocn safety talks based on calendar posters 
are vital part of project. 





| Im Boston, calendar cards are 15 x 22 inches; 
posters occupy space 9x12 inches. - 


| Calendars may be printed in school print shop, or 
| made by pupils themselves. 


This information—from Office of Supervisor of 
Health and Safety Education, Boston Public Schools. 


| We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
| as millions of people find chewing Wrigley’s 
| Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 

| 


| Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
| standard of 

| quality for 
real chewing 
| satisfaction. 


| 
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Ten-Point N. E. A. Platform 
The chief plank in the N. E. A. plat- 


form for the present year calls for prompt 
enactment by the eighty-first Congress of 


federal aid to education. In announcing . 


the platform, Secretary Willard E. Givens 
stated that federal aid is essential “to re- 
move the threat to our nation’s security 
caused by millions of children who today 
are denied a fair chance to get a basic 
education.” 

In addition to federal aid to education, 
the action program which NEA will seek 
to advance in the year ahead was listed 
by Givens as follows: 

1. Preservation of Democracy. All 
schools have an obligation to teach the 
rights, privileges, and the responsibilities 
involved in living in a democracy. It is 
the responsibility of the schools to in- 
doctrinate our youth in the American 
way of life so that they know it, believe 
in it, and live it continuously. We urge 
all members of the teaching profession 
to expose and obstruct the activities of all 
groups which have as their objective the 
undermining of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

2. Education for World Understand- 
ing. We believe the teaching profession 
must accept the responsibility to educate 
our youth in international understanding, 
so they may have a basic preparation to 
face the problems of living in an inter- 
dependent world. The association urges 
that all schools provide for systematic 
instruction about the United Nations, its 
history, structure, purposes, accomplish- 
ments, and problems. We advocate that 
all teacher educational institutions pro- 
vide instruction and experiences that will 
insure an opportunity to prospective 
. teachers to acquire the attitudes and prac- 
tices to teach world understanding. 

3. Reorganization of Administrative 
Units. Citizens of every state are urged 





to give serious attention to the reorganiza- 
tion of school districts into larger admin- 
istrative units with sufficient resources 
and pupils to provide economically ade. 
quate educational opportunities for all. 

4. Professional Standards. To insure 
competent teachers, the NEA urges adop- 
tion of these standards: (a) The mini- 
mum educational qualification for all 
teachers shall be a bachelor’s degree 
with an in-service educational require- 
ment for additional work towards a 
master’s degree or its equivalent; (b) Is- 
suance of emergency certificates shall be 
discontinued; (c) Minimum salaries with 
adequate annual increments shall be es- 
tablished which recognize the services 
and responsibilities of the teacher and 
compensate for thorough professional 
training. 

5. State and County School Adminis- 
trators. We urge an upward revision of 
educational qualifications for state and 
county administrators. , 

6. Expansion of School Services. The 
public school program ‘should be ex- 
panded to provide summer camping, rec- 
reational and creative activities. The as- 
sociation also recommends that public ed- 
ucation should be extended through 
grades 13 and 14. 

7. Teacher Recruitment. National, 
state, and regional conferences should be 
conducted to attract persons of adequate 
scholastic ability, high character and in- 
tegrity, and outstanding personality to 
the profession of teaching. Public and 
private financial help is necessary. 

8. United States Office of Education. 
The development of education, whether at 
the local, state or national level, should 
be placed above all temporary and parti- 
san political issues with appropriate ad- 
ministrative arrangements to safeguard 
the integrity of the educational process. 
To this end the association urges Con- 
gress to make the United States Office of 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


2 


After staying with us for 
several days, one guest 

wrote us: 

*-Believe me, this is my first at- 
ternpt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy LaMarr!—No, . 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thunking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 
fine hotel.°? 











Here’s a Way to 


QUICKER 
EASIER 


BETTER DC 
COOKING! jf : we ROLLS 


Yeast included Peis 





Try them all! 


® Pancake Flour 


© Pie Crust Mix * Roll Nix 
® Devil’s Food Cake Mix Wo Geert YEAST 
® Layer Cake Mix GUARANTEED FLAVOR-FRESH; 


LL MIX 
AND SO THRIFTY! 


BALLARD FOODS 


THERE’S NO COMPARISON 
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Education an adequately-financed, inde- 
pendent agency, headed by a national 
board of education. This board should 
be appointed for long overlapping terms 
by the President with the consent of the 
Senate. It further recommends that a 
professionally-qualified commissioner of 
education be selected by the board to 
serve as its executive officer. 

9. Professional Responsibilities. All 
teachers should strive to improve exist- 
ing practices and standards in school 
policy by participating in groups working 
for the solution of school problems, such 
as curriculum revisions, teacher welfare, 
opportunity for advancement, salary 
schedules, tenure, sick leave, and retire- 
ment benefits. 





Illiteracy is at its lowest point in U. S. 
history. Only 2,800,000 Americans over 
14 years of age cannot read or write. 
This is 2.7 percent of the total popula- 
tion over 14 years of age. In 1870 the 
illiteracy i in this group was 20 percent. 
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For finest action, today’s engines 
call for a motor fuel fortified with 
catalytic gasoline. Ashland makes 
this more powerful, smoother- 
operating product; makes it bet- 
ter than ever . . . makes it so | 
that it’s always season-right. For 
greater driving pleasure, use 
Ashland Flying Octanes. 














Ashland Oil & Refining Company 


| 
Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky | 
| 


PRODUCING TRANSPORTING .. REFINING .. MERCHANDISING 








Here is what Uncle Sam paid out to 
aid, support, or otherwise pay for educa- 
tional efforts in the States, territories, in 
Washington, as well as in institutions of 
learning of all types. The figures are for 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1948. 

For the support of land 
grant colleges ............ $ 
Agricultural experiment 

INE si dicdeseris. 
Cooperative agricultural 

extension service ........ 
Vocational education be- 

low college grade ...... 
Vocational rehabilitation 
School lunches ................ 
Schools in war-congested 

ET eee 
Education and _ training 

of veterans .............. ‘ 
Value of surplus prop- 

erty for schools — 

Army and Navy don- 

able property ............ 
Value of surplus prop- 

erty for schools — 

Real property ............ 
Construction cost of prop- 

erty to schools enroll- 

ing veterans ................ 
Equipment value of prop- 
erty to schools enroll- 
ing veterans ................ 
Funds for Federal Gov- 
ernment services to 

education including U. 

S. Office of Education, 

Office of Vocational 

Rehabilitation, Bureau 

of Indian Affairs, U. S. 

Military and Naval 

Academies, Howard 

University, Public 

Schools of Panama and 

the District of Colum- 

RO RRL AT 


5,030,000 
8,950,807 
27,455,370 
25,035,122 
18,000,000 
54,000,000 
6,646,340 


2,122,292,440 
201,406,636 
284,473,734 


79,446,379 


87,013,725 


34,034,986 
$2,953, 785,539 
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\ Incorpora led i 


Stationers » Engravers «= Jewelers 
Gouisville PA Fe y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


Ours is an old firm, but not old enough to relax. We cannot command your 
patronage but we are constantly striving to deserve it. 



































FAVORITES 


in Kentucky Schools 





DEMOCRACY SERIES 


To educate children the American way of 
living. 

School Friends, Primer 

Let’s Take Turns, Grade 1 
Enjoying Our Land, Grade 2 

Your Land and Mine, Grade 3 
Toward Freedom, Grade 4 
Pioneering In Democracy, Grade 5 
The Way of Democracy, Grade 6 
Growth of Democracy, Grade 7 
Working for Democracy, Grade 8 


LATIN AMERICA: 
Twenty Friendly Nations 
A simple, fascinating account of the history 
and geography of the twenty neighboring 
countries. 


AVIATION READERS 


The fundamentals of aviation on an elementary 
school level. Grades 1-6. 
Straight Up. 

Straight Down. 

Planes for Bob and Andy. 

Airplanes at Work. 

The Men Who Gave Us Wings. 
Aviation Science for Boys and Girls. 


CORE-VOCABULARY READERS 
Huber, Salisbury, and Gates 


Made up of the words common to most widely 
used basal readers. 

THE RANCH BOOK, Primer 

RUSTY WANTS A DOG, Grade 1 

SMOKY THE CROW, Grade 2 

PLANES FOR BOB AND ANDY, Grade 3 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Represented in Kentucky by 


Mrs. J. B. Holloway, Todds Road 
Mr. French Maggard, Fontaine Road 


Lexington 














January, 
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K. E. A. and N.E. A. HONOR ROLL - JANUARY, 1949 


*—Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid. 





























Counties Superintendent 
NOIR) Mrs. C. T. Ward 
*Barren os .....Mitchell Davis 
Breckinridge .......... E. D. Brown 
Butler ... Louis Arnold 
ee Clifton Clift 
BREESE ee D. Y. Dunn 
*Grant ._M. Gardner 
*Kenton J. A. Caywood 
ik ccsiaiapmccenmin ne Martha Jane Potter 
Madison William E. Pearson 
Mercer. Rawdy Whittaker 
*Montgomery.............-..---- Nell Guy McNamara 
McCracken............................ Henry Chambers 
|” Ree C. D. Harmon 
Owen Fo ctanantigiodenigel Howard C. Smith 
| SPEEA EEE A. B. Arnold 
SIR cs pcicceticinnin ctinpsnrnitee Herman W. Taylor 
I cic cnacshictenpparcacuieysaall Guy F. McClure 
oA Eee ren een V. G. Waggener 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
Bowling Green......................-------- L. C. Curry 
REIS aera: R. E. Davis 
Eades nnd ance ear Talton K. Stone 
ER = H. R. Kirk 
SN chip estas wasinessond Glenn O. Swing 
RE Eee. Olin W. Davis 
Prt We So SS Russell Bridges 
_, , He FS aes eee W. L. Holland 
a sie James M. Stuart 
EERE TE W. B. Owen 
= REA TERED Sale C. V. Snapp 
ON ng acs Sek sae casivisah J. W. Gregory 
Lawrenceburg.....................--.---. Chas. O. Ryan 
NNN SE. teantempttamend C. J. Moseley 
AR casei iceencsca-saisnhincavecnoyanl H. L. Cash 
I sean: yes ee joacicelca aceasta J. O. Lewis 


Independent Districts Superintendent 
Maysville ........................ Louis H. C. Laukhuf 
Prestonsburg...................- Chalmer H. Frazier 
I a onc sachicereecgecen hs We CRIVE? 
i, ET ST. C. T. Pollard 
Seti... 5... R. Howard Downing 

pe EEE TR Mrs. Willie Ray 
hoe, TE OT CI O. L. Mullikin 

oi RATS ORE ae eR George Yates 
Walton-Verona.....................-..------ H. P. Baker 
*Williamstown.................. William T. McGraw 


Schools and Colleges 
College of Education Faculty, 
University of Kentucky 
William S. Taylor, Dean 
*Lone Jack Graded School, Four Mile, Ky. 
. William G. Martin, Supt. 


Louisville Schools: Principal 


Theo. Ahrens Trade High....Alfred H. Meyer 


Se ema a ge Anita C. Meyer 
Alex G. Barret Jr. High....Nata Lee Woodruff 
IS ne aca Helen Weaver 
George Rogers Clark.................... Bianca Esch 
*Emma Dolfinger........................------ Elsa Stutz 
Nicholas Finzer...................... Bessie T. Meyer 
Nannie Lee Frayser...................... Paul Sparks 
peg, OT RO I Helen Weaver 
Peee ee I in iscsi Paul Sparks 
on ate Agnes Dickson 
J. Stoddard Johnston.................. Lillian Logan 
Louisville Male High................ W. S. Milburn 
TE ee Elsa Stutz 
*George D. Prentice............ Frank H. Stallings 
Se ee Frank H. Stallings 
Theodore Roosevelt.................... E. W. Belcher 
Rubel Avenue.......................... Bessie T. Meyer 





To help improve the use of radio in 
schools throughout the United States, a 
joint committee of educators and manu- 
facturers has released a set of standards 
to guide school administrators in select- 
ing appropriate radio equipment. “Class- 
room Radio Receivers” — a 40-page 


brochure published by the Radio Manv- 
facturers Association in cooperation with 
the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency — is available without charge 
from the Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1317 F Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., or the Radio Section of the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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Now...Local Dealer Libraries of S.V. E. 
Educational Filmstrips Available to You! 





To better serve your visual needs hundreds of selected 
&S Educational Filmstrips are now available to you locally 
through visual education dealers in your state who maintain 





§.V.E. libraries. Every filmstrip is a new edition or has been recently 
revised with up-to-date authoritative material. 


Filmstrips Cover All School Subjects 


S.V.E. Educational Filmstrips are made for 
teachers by teachers and cover all subjects in 
the Arts, Sciences and Social Studies. Many 
have been correlated with textbooks of lead- 





ing publishers. 


Contact your visual education dealer today for From $.V.E. Algebra Filmetiip Series 
a complete list of filmstrips at your disposal. 
And, see the preferred projector for America’s 
schools .. . the S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Model 
AAA—which takes 2” x 2” slides and single 


and double-frame filmstrips. 





dx Model AAA — Tri-Purpose 
oS 300 Watts 
: if mee For 2”x 2” Slides, Single 
RS ad and Double-frame 


Filmstrips From World Past and Present Series 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. - 100 E. OHIO ST. - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS. 


(A Business Corporation) 


e@ Basic S.V.E. Libraries Maintained in Your State by e 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
528 South Fifth Street 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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OIRECTORY ... ‘KENTUCKY EDUCATION 





ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


TERM EXPIRES 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, 














President June 30, 1949 
Miss Mary Ler TraveLsTeap, Franklin, 

Ist Vice-President ........-..-c-c-csresesoee June 30, 1949 
Miss Auprey Maupin, Albany, 

Bnd Vice-President... ccnceeccnsineonces June 30, 1949 
Apron Doran, Wingo June 30, 1951 
CarLos OaKtey, Morganfield June 30, 1949 
Louts Arnotp, Morgantown June 30, 1951 











TERM EXPIRES 

James T. Atton, Vine Grove..................- June 30, 1950 
Mrs. Marcuerite Fow ter, 1207 Larue Ave., 

uisville 9 June 30, 1950 

J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1951] 

A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1949 


Mrs. Lottie McBrayrer, Morehead........... June 30, 1950 











M. C. Naprer, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1949 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris June 30, 1950 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson................. June 30, 1949 





Executive Secretary—Joun W. BROOKER 
Director of Field Service—Miss Nona Burress 
Secretary Emeritus—W. P. Kinc 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


fimst District 


President—Frank McGary, Wickliffe 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Seconp District 


President—Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


Tuirp District 


President—Moss Walton, Russellville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, Bowling Green 


Fourts District ‘ 


President—E. E. Tarter, Beaver Dam 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firts District 


President—Richard VanHoose, Valley Station 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Centrat District 
President—Kenneth Gillaspie, Georgetown 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Eastern District 
President—Miss Catherine Hendricks, Belfry 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Mippte CumBercanp District 
President—C. W. Hume, Stearns 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 


NorTHERN District 
President—Miss Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Uprer CumBertanp District 
President—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Upper Kentucky River District 
President—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Gladstone Koffman, Hopkinsville 
Secretary—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs 


Elemer.tary Education, Department of 
President—Lela Mason, London 
Secretary—Robert Sleamaker, Bowling Green 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—Thomas M. Link, Franklin 
Secretary—James T. Hayes, Franklin 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, 1580 Normal Drive, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—David W. Bishop, 222 S. Peterson Ave., Louisville 6 

Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 

President—Edith Monson, Georgetown College, Georgetown 

Secretary—Nancy Myers, Georgetown College, Georgetown 

Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 

President—Mrs. Mayne W. Randolph, 206 E. Kentucky Ave., 
Franklin 

Secretary—Willard C. Taylor, 1464 South Third, Louisville 

Speech, Teachers of 

President—W. F. Russell, Paris 


Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington : 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Keith W. Seales, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—S. V. Noe, 120 W. Lee, Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 
Art Section: 


President—Dord E. Fitz, Art Dept., U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Lee Griffin, 223 S. Hubbard Lane, Louisville 
Music Section: 


President—Weldon Hart, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 


Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 


Vocational Education, Department of 

President—Mrs. Fannie Porter, Frankfort 

Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, 546 S. First Street, Louisville 

Agricultural Education ; 

President—J. O. Vincent, Brownsville 

Secretary—B. C. Arnett, Sedalia 

Distributive Occupations Education Section 

President—Louis Yandell, 400 Lafayette Pkwy., Lexington 33 

Secretary—Mrs. Roy McGee, 113 Fontaine Ave., Paducah 

Guidance Section 

President—Charles M. Aull, 1405 W. Broadway, Louisville 

Secretary—Edward J. Quellette, 809 Evelyn St., Louisville 

Home Economics Education 

President—Miss Willie Moss, R.F.D. 4, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Mrs. Margie Smith England, Clark County High, 
Winchester 

Trades and Industries 

oleae Patton, Mayo State Vocational School, Paints- 
ville 

Secretary—Charles Youmans, Western Kentucky Vocational 
School, Bowling Green 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Hig! er Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secretary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
Pr. sident—To be elected at meeting in October 
Secetary—To be elected at meeting in October 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
Pr. ident—Dr. W. E. Blackburn, Murray State College, Murray 
Sec etary—Maurice Christopher, Somerset 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
Pri sident—Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, U. of K., Lexington, Ky. 
Se:retary—Dr. Dorothy Stephans Holmes, H. S., Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 


President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, Bowling 
Green 


Secretary—J. C. 
bellsville. 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—J. G. Black, Richmond 

Secretary—L. W. Cochran, Lexington 

Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky As- 
sociation of 

President—Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Box 652, Bowling Green 


Brashear, Campbellsville College, Camp 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, Bassett Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
Prvsident—Otho Edwards, Morganfield 
Secretary—Charles Terry, Frankfort 

lusiness Education Association, Kentucky 
President—David C. McMurtry, University School, U. of Ky., 

Lexington 

Secretary—Margaret Boaz, Route 3, Princeton 

Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


Folklore Society, Kentucky 


President—Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 


Svcretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louisville 6 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
Prestdent—John A. Knoer, 2514 Talbott Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Ruadelle VanNorte, Leitchfield 

Health and Physical Education 
President—Miss Martha VanMeter, Louisville 
Secretary—Tom Godfrey, Louisville 

High Sshool Coaches, Kentucky Association 


President—Lawrence McGinnis, Owensboro 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights, Covington 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp 

TERM EXPIRES 
Boswell B. Hodgkin January 1, 1952 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown.....June 30, 1951 
June 30, 1950 
J. A. Caywood, Independence June 30, 1951 
W. G. Nash, Murray State College, Murray... June 30, 1949 
June 30, 1950 
June 30, 1949 





George Robinson, Grayson 











Henry Chambers, Paducah 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah 











Dr. Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington... 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville. June 30, 1948 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, Lexington, President 


Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—D. F. Hackett, Murray State College, Murray 


Library Group Conference 


President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—To be elected at fall meeting 
Secretary—To be elected at fall meeting 


Psychological Association, Kentucky 

President—Dr. Milton B. Jensen, Francis Bldg., Louisville 
School Board Members Association 

President—Dr. J. W. Lester, Owingsville 

Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 


President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 


President—Dr. Charles Spain, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Eunice Cecil, Morehead 


Visual Education Association 


President—Robert R. Martin, Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
Secretary—Gordon C. Godbey, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Boarp oF Trustees oF TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
TERM EXPIRES. 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington June 30, 1950 


L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green............... June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville June 30, 1951 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Supt. of Public Instruction, 











A. E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankfort................-- January 1, 1952 
Frankfort January 1, 1952 
Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort............. January 1, 1952 
William* Stanford Millburn, Male High Schovl 
Louisville June 30, 1949 





N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


ComMMISSsION ON PROFESSIONAL EtHIcs 


TERM EXPIRES 

Jow C. Howard, Chairman, Manual High School, 
Louisville 
Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow 
Mra. Marie Turner, Jackson 





June 30, 1951 
June 30, 1952 
June 30, 1950 








January, 


Nineteen Forty-Nine 


TERM EXPIRES 


H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 


Dr. H. L. Donovan, President, U. of Ky., Lexington 
(ex officio) 





June 30, 1949 
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‘simply mail the coupon. 


29 


Imagine mining coal with an “air rifle”! 
Yet today compressed air, at a pressure 
of 10,000 Ibs. per square inch, is a new 
device that is replacing explosives in 
bringing down coal ready for loading in 
many modern mines. 


More tons of air pumped in than tons of coal 
removed is the daily record of modern coal 
mine ventilation. If -air flow readings fall 
below safety standards, inspectors like the man 
at right halt all operations until the condition 
is remedied. 


‘There’s fascination in learning the facts about 
coal! New methods have brought vast changes 
in mining since “pick and shovel” days. To 
help your classes learn about them quickly, 
we’ve prepared an interesting booklet, Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal. For your free copies, 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


«A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Wasuincton 5, D. C. 


“AIR RIFLE” with a 100-ton BLAST! 


serts the “air rifle” into a pre-drilled 


hole. He’ll “shoot” from a safe position, 
sending the charge of compressed air 
through the tubing shown. Air blasting 
not only makes mining safer, but speeds 


Here a miner in- 


production, too. 








mae a 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. Ky. 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me_________free copies of 
PERTINENT Facts Asout Coa! 








City. 


Zone. State 





s 
! 
| 
| Street. 
| 
| 
| 


Name of School 
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Bituminous Coal... Lights The Way ... Fuels The Fires ... Powers The Progress of America 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


Atiyn AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AmertcAN Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
0. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Cavmus Booxs—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Ky. 
Cui.pcraFt—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 


BecxLtey, Carpy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 


Do: BLEDAY AND COMPANY AND JuNiIOR LITERARY 
Guitp—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 

F. &. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Ky. 

Tu: Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Ky 

En: YcLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


\ir. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Tur Frontier Press Distrisutinc CompANY—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 


Greorce F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Guwxn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Ky. 

D. C. HeatH anp Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Ky. 

HovcHton Mirritin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

LainLaw BrotHEers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 


Farl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
Lyons AND CARNAHAN Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Ky. 
MacmiLt1an Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
s Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 
McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Rd., Lexington, Ky. 


McGraw-Hitt Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


Rano McNatty & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom anp Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Ky. 


Scott, ForEsMAN aNnD Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Ky. 


- Margaret Irwin, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 


Siver Burpett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Ave., Fort Thomas, Ky. 


January, 


Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, Tenn. 
Wessttr PusiisHinc Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Ky. 
THe Joun C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, Route 2, Jane Lew, W. Va. 
Wortp Book Encyctoparpia—S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Joseph E. Leming, 326 West Main Street, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Kentucky. 
Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 





Engineering research scientists at the 
University of Kentucky are planning ex- 
periments with an earth heat pump to de- 
termine if the earth is a practical source 
of heat for homes and small commercial 
buildings. The novel pump performs 
both the functions of heating and air con- 
ditioning, absorbing heat from the earth 
below the frost line in winter, and dis- 
charging heat into the ground and return- 
ing cool air to the room in summer. 












INVEST IN 
KENTUCKY 
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Mr. Superintendent: . 


We specialize in financing schools 
throughout Kentucky. 


Our experience will be valuable 
to you in planning your building 
program. 


THE BANKERS BOND (0. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Long Distance 238 
Telephones: ii JAckson 0226 
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Here is a big International Truck doing 
a big job—taking huge logs out of the 
woods to a sawmill where they will be 
cut into lumber for much-needed homes. 





Applied social science 


1.Customers 2.Employes 3.Stockholders 


6g TAKES big companies to turn out and service 
equipment like this. At International Har- 
vester we have the idea that when a company 
grows beyond a certain size, it becomes a social 
as well as business institution. And that as a 
social institution it has certain well-defined 
responsibilities. 

So we like to think that this picture is an 
illustration of applied social science. The em- 
ployes built the truck, but it would not have 
been built if the customers had not wanted to 
buy it, nor would it have been built if the stock- 
holders had not furnished Harvester with the 
necessary capital. 

At International Harvester we believe that 
our business should be run not for any one of 
these groups alone, but for all of them together 
. .. customer, employe, and stockholder. 

For our employes, this policy means provid- 
ing well-paid jobs to the largest number of men 
and women who can be productively employed. 
Today we have more than 90,000 employes. 
Before the war we had 60,000. The average 
straight-time hourly earnings of our factory 


employes have increased 92.6 % since 1941. 

For our customers, it means producing the 
best possible goods and services at the lowest 
possible cost. Our margin of profit on sales 
today is one-third less than in 1941. 

For our stockholders, it means a fair return 
for the savings they have invested in our Com- 
pany. Dividends on common stock in 1947 
were equivalent to 5% on the book value, as 
compared with 4% in 1941. 

The Company as a whole had profits, after 
taxes, in 1947, of 51% cents from each dollar of 
sales. We believe most people regard this as a 
reasonable rate of profit. 

We know it is our continuing ability to earn 
a reasonable profit that has made it possible for 
International Harvester, again in this past year, 
to serve more people —customers, employes, and 
stockholders in greater measure than ever before. 


Profits mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to continue to make a rea- 
sonable profit with each succeeding year in 
the future. a o.-6 


ea 
INTERNATIONAL 4 HARVESTER 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Graduate Work at U. K. 


Newest degree offered by the University of Kentucky is the 
degree of Doctor of Education. The Ed. D. degree, of 
particular interest to principals, superintendents, teachers 
and other school personnel, has the same requirements as 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy with the following ex- 
ceptions: No languages are required for the Ed. D. degree, 
and 72 semester hours are required, of which at least one- 
third and not more than one-half must be in departments 
outside the College of Education. 


Graduate work is offered in all colleges of the University, 
and approximately one thousand courses are accepted for 
graduate credit. 


The following advanced degrees are conferred by the Uni- 
versity: 


Master of Arts 

Master of Science 

Master of Science in Public Health 

Master of Science in Agriculture 

Master of Science in Home Economics 
Master of Science in Civil Engineering 
Master of Science in Electrical Engineering 
Master of Science in Mechanical Engineering 
Master of Science in Metallurgical Engineering 
Master of Science in Mining Engineering 
Civil Engineer (C. E.) 

Electrical Engineer (E. E.) 

Mechanical Engineer (M. E.) 

Metallurgical Engineer (Met. E.) 

Mining Engineer (E. M.) 

Master of Arts in Education 

Master of Science in Education 

Doctor of Education 

Doctor of Philosophy 


For Information About Admission or Courses Offered, Write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 

















